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Book the Firs. 
A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT WAS FOUND IN THE RIVER. 


6 or inspector conducted our reporter to a small room adjoining 
the court, in which theprevious day’s charges were still being 
tried, and pointing to a bundle on the table, said : 

“¢¢This was found in the river, near Cleopatra’s Needle. It hag 
been opened and tied up again, in order that you might see it in 
its original form.’ 

*¢¢In what way do you suppose it concerns me ?’ asked our re- 
porter with an assumption of indifference, but moving nevertheless. 
to the table and proceeding to undo the knots in the bundle. 

*‘¢ The presumption is,’ replied the inspector, ‘that it was the 
bundle which Mrs. Weston, your client, threw into the river last 
night.’ : 

ee Being found,’ contested our reporter, ‘ close to the place of the 
adventure, the more probable conclusion is that it was deposited in 
the river some distance off, the direction of which might be calcu- 
lated from the flow of the tide.’ 

‘‘* Ordinarily, yes,’ said the inspector, ‘ but there are surroundings 
not favourable to such a conclusion. In the centre of the bundle 
you will find a large stone, which would prevent it from dragging 
far. Then again,.it. was discovered caught in a snag, and our 
men say it must have fallen plumb into its position.’ 
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“Our reporter shrugged his shoulders, and remarked, ‘ Evidence 
of that kind is absolutely valueless in getting at the truth of a 
criminal charge.’ 

‘“‘ By this time he had untied the knots, and the contents of 
the bundle: lay exposed. They consisted of a large stone and 
a suit of man’s clothes—trousers, coat, and waistcoat. 

“* Well ?’ he said to the inspector. 

‘*¢ Well ?’ said the inspector in return, 

‘**¢ Do you seriously ask me to believe that alady would deliber- 
ately go to a lonely part of the Thames Embankment at a late 
hour of the night, for the purpose of throwing trumpery articles 
like these into the river?’ 

“© ¢ What else can you believe ?’ 

“*¢ Anything but that,’ said our.reporter. ‘In the first place it 
has to be proved that the clothes are hers—an absurd idea, to say 
the least of it. In the second place, what motive could she have 
had in disposing of them in such a manner?’ 

*¢ You have hit a nail on the head,’ said the inspector. ‘A 
motive she must have had, and astrong one, too. It is a singular 
affair, and I don’t see my way through it. The suit is new; being 
but a short time in the water, that is not hard to prove. It is 
of a rather good description of tweed, and must have cost thirty 
or thirty-five shillings. To my eyes it has been worn very little, 
perhaps not more than once. Supposing that to be so, it must 
have been worn for a certain purpose, which, being carried out 
rendered its possession dangerous. Therefore it must be got rid 
of. Now, why throw it into the river? Fifty shopkeepers in fifty 
neighbourhoods would be ready to purchase it for six or seven 
shillings. Why not sell it, then? I answer, because it would 
not do for the suit to be still in existence; because the person who 
disposed of it might be traced. Then would come the question— 
‘“‘ Why did you purchase a new suit of clothes for thirty shillings, 
and sell it immediately afterwards for five?” But the clothes 
may still be traced to the original purchaser. It happens that 
the name of the firm of which it was purchased is stamped on the 
lining of each garment; we go to that firm and make inquiries. 
Unfortunately the firm does a very large business, and this will 
increase the difficulty of discovering the purchaser.’ 

‘“‘¢ Your theories are interesting,’ said our reporter, ‘but I do not 
see what they lead to. Is there anything in the pockets ?’ 

‘©¢ Nothing ; not so much asa scrap of paper, ora shred of tobacco, 
or a morsel of biscuit. I mention tobacco because whoever wore 
the clothes was not a smoker.’ 

“<Ts it possible to fix that?’ 

“¢ Quite. Do you observe that the clothes are of a small size ? 
They must have been worn therefore by a person of proportionate 
build. In these facts we have a starting point.’ 

“<A starting point, I presume, in some important investigation. 
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s¢¢ There you have me,’ said the inspector witha smile. ‘1 have 
been merely airing my views. I know of no case which can possibly 
be connected in any way with this suit of clothes, and we have too 
much to look after already without making much ado about nothing. 
If there were any grounds for supposing that it bore some relation to, 
say, such a mystery as that of M. Felix we should set to work at once, 
of course. No such luck, however. I sent for you really in the 
hope that you could throw a light upon the bundle of rubbish.’ 

“‘* And you see that I cannot. I refuse to believe for one moment 
that it was thrown in the river by the lady I appeared for this 
morning.’ 

‘“‘¢ Well,’ said the inspector, ‘there is no harm done.’ 

“Not the least. By the way, you made mention of the case 
of M. Felix. Has any progress been made in it ?’ 

‘‘ ¢ We’re not a step more forward than wewere. Rather the other 
way, I should say, for in such cases every day in which an advance 
is not made marks a point backward. The strangest feature in M. 
Felix’s case is what has become of the body. We have made every 
inquiry, and are still making them, all over the country, and can’t 
find the slightest trace of it. Taking it altogether, it is about the 
strangest case in my experience.’ 

‘*¢ And in mine,’ said our reporter. 

“*¢Qh, yes, said the inspector, with a keen look at our reporter, 
‘ we know you have taken gréat interest in it, and I suppose have 
been about as successful as ourselves.’ 

“¢ Just about as successful.’ 

‘“‘<¢ Your amateur detective,’ observed the inspector, with a certain 
scorn, ‘considers himself a mighty clever gentleman, but he finds 
himself compelled in the end to take a back seat.’ 

**¢ As I shall have to do,’ said our reporter good-humouredly; ‘ but, 
as you say, there is no harm done; and you must remember that I 
am working in the interests of a great newspaper. I had an object 
in asking you whether you had made any progress in the case of 
M. Felix. A person of my acquaintance informed me that there 
was something being done in it to-day.’ 

“‘* Whoever it was,’ said the inspector, ‘ must be dreaming.’ 

“¢ Nothing has been found out ?’ 

“* Nothing.’ 

‘*¢ And there is no inquiry in the police court relating to it.?’ 

**¢ None.’ 

“¢ Thanks. Good morning.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS. MIDDLEMORE IS VICTIMIZED. 
*¢ OUTSIDE the court-house our reporter found Mrs. Middlemore still 


waiting. He took her by the arm, and led her unceremoniously 
Z2 
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away. Stopping on the opposite side of the road, he said to 
her: 


*** Now, Mrs. Middlemore, what brought you here ?’ 

**¢T was sent for, sir,’ she answered. 

‘** By whom ?’ 

“ «By the magerstate.’ 

‘“** Where is the paper ?’ 

‘** What paper, sir?’ 

**¢ The summons.’ 

“*Tain’t got none. The perlice orficer comes to me and ses, “ Mrs. 
Middlemore,” he ses, ‘‘ you must go immediate to the Bow Street 
Perlice Station, and wait outside till yer called.” ‘But what 
about?” ITarks. ‘ About Mr. Felix,” he answers; “ somethink’s 
been found out, and they can’t git on without yer. Yer'll have to 
wait a longish time per’aps, but if yer move away till yer called it'll 
be worse for yer.” ‘ But what am I to do about the ’ouse ?” I arks; 
‘‘ Sophy’s out, and there’s no one to mind it.” T’ll mind it,” ses 
the perlice orficer, “ and when Sophy comes back I’ll let her in. 
Off yer go, and don’t tell nobody at Bow Street what yer’ve come 
about. It’s a secret, and the Government won’t stand it being 
talked of. Yer’ll be paid for yer trouble.” So off I starts, and ’ere 
‘ave I been waiting for nigh upon two hours, and nobody’s made a 
move towards me.’ 

“‘* ’ve heard something of this,’ said our reporter, pushing Mrs. 
Middlemore into a cab, and giving the driver instructions to drive 
to Gerrard street. ‘I met Sophy before I came here, and she told me 
you had been sent for to the police station. Now be quiet, will you ? 
Have you not promised to be guided by me?’ 

*« But the Government, sir, the Government! I shall be clapped 
in prison!’ 

**¢ You'll be nothing of the sort. The Government and I are 
friends, and you are perfectly safe if you do as I tell you.’ 

““* T must, I serpose, sir. There’s nothink else for it, but ’'m 
being wore toashadder. If this goes on much longer I sha’n’t ’ave 
a ounce of flesh on my bones. Yer sor Sophy, sir, did yer? Yer've 
been at the ’ouse, then ?’ 

*¢ Yes, I have been at your house, but it was not there I saw your 
niece. I met her in the street, and she informed me you were at, 
the Bow Street Police Station.’ 

‘“*¢ What was the ’uzzy doing in the streets ?’ 

“*¢T can’t say, but in the streets she was forced to remain.’ 

‘“‘*¢ Why, sir, the ’ouse was open to ’er. I met ’erand told ’er to 
go ’ome and wait till I come back.’ 

“‘¢ Exactly. And she did go, and knocked at the door, as I did, 
but she was as unsuccessful asI was. She did not get in.’ 

“*¢ The lazy slut! She’s been telling yer a parcel of lies.’ 

“‘¢She told the truth. Here we are at the house. Jump 


out.’ 
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“The cab being discharged, Mrs, Middlemore knocked and rang, 
but knocked and rang in vain. 

“¢ Allo, aunty!’ said Sophy, coming up. ‘ Ave they found Mr. 
Felix’s body ?’ 

“ ¢’Ush, you ’uzzy,’ said Mrs. Middlemore, clapping her hand on 
the girl’s mouth. ‘What do yer mean by being outside instead of in ? 

“** What do I mean ?’ retorted Sophy, with an air of great enjoy- 
ment. ‘ Why, ’cause I couldn’t gitin. I knocked and knocked, jest 
as you're doing of now, but nobody answered.’ 

“*T understood,’ said our reporter to Mrs. Middlemore, ‘that 
you generally carry your latchkey with you.’ 

*€So I do, sir, but I didn’t ’ave it in my pocket when the perlice 
officer come ; it was downstairs on the kitchen table. I wanted to go 
and fetch it, but he wouldn’t let me wait a minute. “If yer ain’t 
quick,” he said, “ yer’ll git yerself in trouble ;” and he bundled me 
out of the ’ouse. That’s ’ow it was, sir.’ 

‘** The question is,’ said our reporter, ‘ how we are to get in. Is 
there a back way ?’ 

“No, sir.’ 

“*¢Then we must get in by the front door or window. The win- 
dow is fastened inside in the usual way, I suppose?’ _ 

*°< Yes, sir.’ 

‘“¢¢ The easiest plan will bé for me to break one of the panes in 
such a manner as to attract as little notice as possible, and then 
put my hand through and undo the fastening. Then we can lift 
the sash, and Sophy can get in and unlock the street door for us.’ 

“**T’m game,’ said Sophy, to whom any task of this kind was es- 
pecially inviting. 

“Our reporter was about to put his plan into execution when 
Mrs. Middlemore clutched his arm. He instantly withdrew it. 

‘“*¢ Of course, Mrs. Middlemore,’ he said coldly, ‘it is your house, 
and I can’t commit a trespass without your permission.’ 

«Tt ain’t that, sir,’ said Mrs. Middlemore piteously ; ‘Sophy’s a 
plucky little thing, and though I do give ’er a ’ard word now and 
then, I mean well by ’er, I do indeed, sir.’ 

“* Yer a good sort, aunty,’ said Sophy. ‘I don’t mind yer ’ard 
words, not a bit.’ 

‘©<’Old yer saucy tongue, and let me speak to the gentleman. 
Yes, sir, I mean well by Sophy, and I should never ’ave another 
minute’s peace if anythink was to’appen to ’er.’ 

‘“‘¢ What do you think will happen to her ifI do what I propose ?’ 

‘“‘*There’s been one sudding death in the ’ouse, sir 

**Go on, Mrs. Middlemore. Don’t stop inthe middle of a sen- 
tence ; finish what you have tosay. Time is very precious just now.’ 

‘‘* There’s been one sudding death in the ’ouse, and now there’s 
a man in there as won’t or can’t answer.’ 

*** You fear he might be dead. If so, he cannot do Sophy any 
harm. Eh, Sophy ?’ 
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“*Not ’im. It ’d take more nor one dead man to scare Sophy. 
Jest you open the winder, and I’1l be in like a shot.’ 

‘** Have I your permission now, Mrs. Middlemore ?’ 

«But if he shouldn’t be dead, sir? If he was laying in wait with 
a crowbar to knock Sophy on the ’ead P 

***Q, you are beginning to think the man who called upon you 
was not a police officer, after all ?’ 

‘“*<« T’m beginning to have my doubts, sir.’ 

“¢Tnever had any. He told you a cock and bull story, and got 
rid of you. He was left in the house alone, and, I want to find out 
what he has been up to.’ 

“Without wasting more words our reporter pushed his elbow 
into a pane, and putting his hand through undid the fastening 
and raised the sash. Sophy climbed in like a cat, and the next 
minute the street door was open. They entered and closed the 
door behind them. 

“ ¢ We will proceed systematically,’ said our reporter. ‘The man 
spoke to you in the passage here.’ 

“66 Yes, sir; and sed he’d wait.’ 

“¢ Did you tell him to wait in the kitchen, or the parlour, or 
in any particular room ?’ 

“ ¢ No, sir; I left it to ’im.’ 

“‘¢ Doubtless he has been into every room in the house. We will 
go into the kitchen first.’ 

‘“‘ Nothing had been disturbed there ; the key of the street door 
was on the kitchen table. Our reporter took it up and examined 
it closely. 

*** As I imagined,’ he said. ‘ He has taken an impression of the 
key in wax.’ 

‘‘¢ What for, sir?’ asked Mrs. Middlemore in great trepidation. 

“¢To enable him to enter the house again secretly if he wished. 
When I am gone, send for a plumber and a locksmith. Let the 
plumber put in the pane of glass, and have another lock put on the 
street door. Your visitor must have been in a hurry, or he would 
have cleaned this key more carefully.’ 

“ From the kitchen they went into the parlour, and apparently 
nothing had been disturbed there. Then they proceeded upstairs 
to the rooms occupied by M. Felix. 

“¢QLook carefully round,’ said our reporter, ‘and tell me if any- 
thing has been taken away.’ 

‘¢ * Nothink, sir, that I can see.’ 

‘‘¢ But there may have been papers, or money, or something of 
which he wished to obtain possession, secreted somewhere, and it 
is quite likely he may have found them.’ 

““¢T won’t dispute you, sir. You see further than I do; but it 
don’t seem as if anythink’s been took.’ 

“¢Or moved? The ornaments on the mantelshelf—are they 
all there ?’ 
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“¢¢T don’t miss one, sir.’ 

**¢ But they have been shifted. Here is this vase ; observe the 
circle upon which it stood. The vase has been lifted and put down 
again, but not on the exact spot it occupied when he took it up. 
This proves the object for which he came ; he has been searching 
for something, and has probably found it and taken it away. How 
could you have been so foolish as to leave him in the house alone ?’ 

‘* Mrs. Middlemore sank helpless into a chair, and moaned, ‘ What 
else could I do ? It’ll be the death of me, I know it will!’ 

“Not atall. It only proves that we have cunning persons to 
work against. I am all the more determined to track this mystery 
down.’ He opened the bedroom door and exclaimed, ‘ Here is 
direct evidence. The fellow has not been so careful in this room. 
Chairs have been moved, the bedclothes are disturbed. Why, 
where is the revolver ?’ 

‘“ He referred to the revolver which he had found beneath the 
pillows, and which he had replaced. It had been abstracted. In- 
wardly he congratulated himself that he had not only taken a full 
note of the description of the weapon, but had also scratched the 
initial ‘ F.’on the metal. He took out his pocket-book, and turned 
to the page upon which he had made an entry. 

‘‘* Listen to this, Mrs. Middlemore, and be thankful that you have 
a friend like me on your side: ‘A Colt’s double-action revolver, 
nickel-plated, six shots, No. 819.” I can swear to that revolver, 
and moreover can swear that it was loaded. Are you satisfied now 
that you have been imposed upon, and that the man who visited you 
came upon a bogus errand ?’ 

‘*“ Of course I am, sir; but what could ’ave been ’is objec’-—O 
what could ’ave been ’is objec’ ?’ 

‘‘* That has yet to be discovered. The abstraction of the revolver 
may assist us. The fellow does not dream that I have its description 
here, and that it can be sworn to. Surely he was not dressed as a 
policeman ?’ 

“* No, sir, he sed he was a private officer.’ 

“*¢ And you believed him ? ’ 

*‘ Again Mrs. Middlemore moaned, ‘ What else could I do, sir ? 
He spoke that confident and easy that a angel would ’ave believed 
what he sed.” 

*¢ Don’t be taken inagain. Be just a little more careful in your 
dealings with strangers.’ 

¢] will, sir, I will.’ 

‘““¢ Give me a description of the man.’ 

‘‘* A tall man, very thin, with a long thin face and thick black 
eyebrows.’ 

6 Ts that all ?’ 

s¢¢ All I can remember, sir.’ 

‘Our reporter wrote the words in his pocket-book, and asked, 
‘Can you tell me how he was dressed ?’ 
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*¢Only that he had dark clothes on.’ 

“¢ You would know him again if you saw him ?’ 

**¢T could swear to him, sir.’ 

**<¢ Come, that is a satisfaction. You can swear to the man, and 
I can swear to the revolver. Two direct pieces of evidence if we 
can lay hands upon them.’ 

* Sophy unexpectedly presented herself as an additional witness. 
*I can swear to ’im, too,’ she said. 

“«¢ Ah, Sophy, you are invaluable,’ said our reporter. 

‘ < Didn’t I say the slut was telling us a parcel of lies ?’ cried Mrs. 
Middlemore, making a movement as though she were about to fall 
upon the girl. 

‘*« Easy, Mrs. Middlemore, easy,’ said our reporter, holding the 
housekeeper back. ‘ Let us hear what Sophy has to say.’ 

“But Sophy, firing up, diverged a moment. ‘Jest look ’ere, 
aunty,’ she said with spirit. ‘Don’t yer be so fast with yer sluts 
and yer ’uzzies. I’m gitting tired of it, am. I ain’t told one lie 
yet, and if yer don’t mind what yer about I’ll keep my mouth shut.’ 

“** No, Sophy, my girl,’ said our reporter, ‘ you will do nothing 
of the sort. You will tell me all you know about this man.’ 

“¢ Jest you make ’er be civil, then,’ said Sophy. ‘She does no- 
think but bully me day and night. She don’t pay me no wages, 
and I ain’t going to stand it.’ 

“¢ Be reasonable, Sophy,’ said our reporter. ‘ Your aunt is wor- 
ried, and you must make excuses for her.’ 

“** Ain’t I flesh and blood the same as she is?’ continued the 
irate girl. ‘I’ve a good mind to run away from ’er, that I am, and 
never come back no more. I’lldoit. Ta-ta,aunty, and thank yer 
for nothink.’ 

‘“* Had it not been for our reporter she would have run out of the 
house. He laid his hand gently on her arm, and said : 

“* Don’t forget your promise to me, Sophy.’ 

*<T won’t ; I’ll keep it, never fear. I'll wear myself to skin and 
bone for yer—yes, I will, if it’ll do yer any good ; but I won’t be 
bullied by ’er no more.’ 

“Sophy’s threat terrified Mrs. Middlemore; the prospect of 
being left in the house alone was appalling, and she straightway fell 
to on humble pie. 

***T’m sorry for what I sed, Sophy, and I beg yer parding, and 
I'll give yer sixpence a week. There, now, be agood gal. But yer 
did tell us yer couldn’t git into the ’ouse.’ 

*¢No moreI could. I knocked and rattled and kicked the door, 
and nobody come. ’Ow should I know that a tall thin man, with 
a long face and thick black eyebrows was the feller as took yer in ?’ 

“You saw him, then ?’ said our reporter, observing that Mrs. 
Middlemore’s apology and the promise of sixpence a week had 
mollified the girl. 

** Yes, I sor ’im before I got to the ’ouse, but I didn’t know he 
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come out of it. He was jest what aunty sed he was, and what’s 
more, he ’ad large flat feet.’ 

«Tf you saw him again you could swear to him?’ 

*¢T’d pick ’im out of a thousan.’ He run agin me, he did, and 
I sed, “ Who are yer pushing of?” He didn’t say nothink, but 
walked off forty to the dozen.’ 

“‘* Looking as if he did not wish to attract notice ?’ 

*** Yes, he did look like that.’ 

‘** Was he carrying anything ! a 

“* Not that I sor. He ’ad ’is coat buttoned up.’ 

** When he come to me,’ said Mrs. Middlemore, ‘ it was unbut- 
toned.’ 

“*¢ Proving that he took something away with him. Anything 
else, Sophy ?’ 

** ¢ Nothink else.’ 

“‘¢ You and your aunt are friends now, are you not ?’ 

“©*Q, I don’t bear no grudges.’ 

‘Mrs. Middlemore kissed Sophy, and her anger was entirely 
dispelled. Our reporter, having made peace between them, at- 
tempted to leave, but Mrs. Middlemore said imploringly : 

“*¢ Would yer mind looking all over the ’ouse fust? He might 
be ’iding in it to murder us in the night.’ 

*¢ ¢ Sophy saw him walking.away,’ said our reporter, ‘ but to satisfy 
you I will go into every room ; and I'll do something more, if you 
are agreeable. Could you make me up a bed?’ 

*¢ Yes, sir, I could, in any room you like.’ 

66 M. Felix’s bedroom will do forme. Don’t look startled ; I am 
almost as brave as Sophy. Put the bed straight, and I’ll come some 
time between eleven and twelve o’clock, and pass the night here.’ 

‘“* Mrs. Middlemore was profuse in her thanks, and our reporter 
searched the house from top to bottom. Assuring the housekeeper 
that she was quite safe, he succeeded in making his escape. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


** HE had taken mental note of the name of the firm at which the 
suit of clothes which had been found in the river was purchased, and 
he went direct to that establishment in Tottenham Court Road. It 
happened that business was slack at that time of the day, and as 
customers were few and far between he had little difficulty in ob- 
taining an interview with the manager, who, when he heard that 
our reporter was engaged upon the Evening Moon, gave him his 
entire attention. 

“It’s the smartest paper in London,’ said the manager; ‘I take 
it in regularly.’ 
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*¢T should like you to treat the matter I have come upon as 
private between you and me. We are interested in a certain case 
which may or may not be made public, and in which, perhaps, you 
can assist us in an indirect way. Ifit prove to be so your establish- 
ment will get an advertisement for nothing.’ 

“We shall be glad to get it,’said the manager. ‘A good word 
from you gentlemen of the press is always acceptable.’ 

“‘¢ T wish to ascertain, confidentially, under what circumstances a 
certain suit of clothes was purchased in your establishment. All 
the clothing, you see, is marked with your name, is it not ?’ 

“** Yes, wherever we can get it in. There are some things that 
cannot be marked, but suits of clothes can ; coats on the bands they 
are hung up by, waistcoats on the inner lining, trousers on the 
waistbands. What kind ofa suit was it, and on what day was it pur- 
chased ?’ 

«JT cannot name the day exactly, but say within the last two or 
three weeks. It wasa suit of tweed.’ 

*¢Can you identify the pattern ?’ 

«Yes, if you will let me see samples of your stock.’ 

“¢T will show you what we have.’ 

“They looked through a wonderful assortment of men’s cloth- 
ing, but our reporter saw none exactly similar to the pattern he 
wished to identify. 

‘** Was it a suit for a large or a small man?’ inquired the manager. 

“¢ For a small man; almost what you would calla youth’s suit.’ 

‘‘¢ What you have seen is principally our new stock ; we have 
some others which our salesmen endeavour to get rid of ; we don’t 
like to keep old stock too long on our hands.’ 

“They went through other departments, and at length, on 
one of the upper shelves, our reporter pointed to a pattern he thought 
he recognized. 

“‘<«That seems to be it. I shall know on a closer inspection.’ 

“The suit was taken down, and our reporter saw that he had 
reached the first stage of his inquiry. 

“‘¢ This is the pattern,’ he said. 

‘*¢ Tt narrows the matter,’ said the manager. ‘ There is only this 
one suit left of this particular pattern. Three weeks ago there 
were two, so that within that time one has been sold. The salesman 
in this department is a man with a good memory.’ 

“The salesman being called, our reporter explained what he 
wanted. The man considered a little, and said: 

“‘“¢T remember something of it, because of a circumstance. I 
will look up my sale-book and compare it with the day-book, to fix 
the date.’ 

‘“‘ He departed to make the investigation, and, returning, said : 

“¢T can tell you all about it now. I served the lady myself.’ 

‘“‘¢ The lady !’ exclaimed our reporter. 

“¢ Yes, it was a lady who made the purchase. I served her first 
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with a suit which she paid for, and which she brought back later in 
the day, saying it was too large. I changed it for one of this pattern. 

‘** Did she say for whom she required the clothes ?’ 

“** For a young man of about her own size. I supposed they 
were for a son or for a brother much younger than herself.’ 

‘** What should you judge her age to have been?’ 

“*¢ Forty or so.’ 

‘* * You speak of her as a lady.’ 

“*¢ She spoke and conducted herselfas one. She was not a work- 
ing man’s wife, or she would have been more particular as to price, and 
might have haggled a bit, though all our clothes are marked in plain 
figures. I could see she wasn’t used to purchasing men’s clothing 
from the remarks she made. All that she was particular about was 
the fit.’ 

‘*¢ What did she pay for the suit ?’ 

“‘ «Fifty-five shillings. She handed me a five pound note, and 
I gave her the change. Working women don’t pay for their pur- 
chases in bank notes. Would youlike the number of the note ?’ 

*** Can you give it to me?’ 

“ «Yes ; we always take down the numbers.’ 

** Again he departed and returned, and gave our reporter the 
number of the note, written on a bill-head. 

“**T am under a great obligation to you,’ said our reporter. ‘ Is 
this suit you have left the only one of the same pattern you have 
in your establishment ?’ 

‘“*¢ The only one, sir, and we are not likely to have any more.’ 

«TJ will take it with me.’ 

“The account was made out, settled and receipted, and our re- 
porter, thanking the manager, left the shop—which in accordance 
with modern ideas, was called an ‘ Emporium ’—with the suit of 
clothes under his arm. He had a distinct motive in making the 
purchase. The inspector might take it into his head to make in- 
quiries at the establishment, and our reporter had removed the 
only evidence of direct identification it could furnish. 

“Tt was now six o'clock. His appointment with Mrs. Weston in 
Forston Street was fixed for eight He had an hour and a half to 
spare, sufficient time to take a chop and a pancake and to arrange 
hisideas. Selecting a quiet-looking restaurant, he took a seat at an 
unoccupied table, ordered his chop and pancake, and began to write 
in the convenient reporter’s book which he always kept about him. 
He did this for clearness ; he felt that he was approaching an impor- 
tant point in the mission he had taken upon himself, and that his in- 
terview with Mrs. Weston was likely to be pregnant in results. It 
would be of assistance to him to set things down in writing instead 
of trusting entirely to memory. Thememoranda he made are now 
set forth. 

“Heads of circumstantial evidence which lead me to the belief 
that Mrs. Mary Weston, otherwise E. B. (initials worked in lady’s 
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handkerchief), is directly connected with the incidents which hap- 
pened in Mrs. Middlemore’s house in Gerrard Street, Soho, on the 
night of the death of M. Felix: 

‘‘ First—On that night a man was seen making a hurried escape 
from the house at the moment (presumably) M. Felix was drawing 
his last breath. The only description, if description it can be called, 
that has been given of this man is that he wore round his neck 
a red scarf. 

“Second—Last night, or rather early this morning, on the 
occasion of my visit to Mrs. Weston’s lovely daughter, I observed, 
before I left the young lady, a red silk scarf. Query: Might not 
this red scarf be the same as that which the man who escaped from 
the house in Gerrard Street wore round his neck ? 

‘‘ Third—There was blood on the floor of M. Felix’sroom. There 
was no wound on the body of M. Felix. The blood, therefore, pro- 
ceeded from a wound inflicted on the person of M. Felix’s visitor. 
My discovery in M. Felix’s room of the dagger, with a handle 
resembling a twisted snake and a ruby in its head to repre- 
sent an eye, led to the incontrovertible conclusion that it was the 
weapon with which this wound was inflicted. The blood stains on 
the blade prove it. M. Felix, snatching up the dagger, flung it at 
his visitor. 

‘“* Fourth—Mrs. Weston has on her left arm a wound which is not yet . 
healed. When I inadvertently grasped her arm she cried from pain. 
Inquiring whether I had hurt her she replied that her arm had been 
‘cut to the bone.’ Query: Might not this be the wound that was 
inflicted by M. Felix’s dagger ? 

“ Fifth—In that case, Mrs. Weston must have paid a visit to M. 
Felix on the night of his death. Query: Might she not have paid 
this visit disguised in a man’s clothes ? 

‘‘ Sixth—The circumstantial evidence upon which this assumption 
is based : In the first place, Mrs. Weston last night believing herself 
to be unobserved, threw a bundle into the River Thames. She 
refused to state what this bundle contained. Iasked her, ‘ Will you 
tell them’ (the policemen) ‘ what it was you threw into the river ?’ 
She replied, ‘I cannot tell them. It might injure—it might ruin me.’ 
Deduction—that if it were proved that the suit of clothes found in 
the river this morning belonged to her she would be placed in a posi- 
tion of extreme danger. The second piece of circumstantial evidence 
in connection with this suit of man’s clothing comes from the estab- 
lishment in Tottenham Court Road at which it was purchased. The 
salesman says that the purchaser was a lady. Mrs. Weston is a lady. 
She paid for it with a bank note, the number of which can be traced. 
The suit would fit a person of her height and build. In the third 
place—She gave a false name. This circumstance, supposing that 
she has committed a wrongful act, would weigh heavily against her. 
In the fourth place—She carried about with her an advertisement 
relating to the death of M. Felix, in which the proprietors of the 
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Evening Moon pledge themselves to give the best legal assistance 
to any person or persons who are in any way interested in the death 
of M. Felix. Reasonable deduction—That this lady, having taken 
the trouble to cut out and preserve the advertisement with such 
conspicuous care, must be interested in his death. 

‘There are other items which I will set down and consider later 
on. Meanwhile 

* Do I believe Mrs. Weston, otherwise E. B., to be guilty of any 
wrongful act in connection with M. Felix? Idonot. I,believe her 
to be a perfectly innocent woman. Upon what grounds? Upon 
the grounds of sympathy—which would not count with such weighty 
circumstantial evidence against her. 

“Do I believe that she paid a visit to M. Felix on the night of 
his death, disguised in man’s clothes ?_ I do; and I believe that the 
visit was paid without the slightest intention of doing him a personal 
injury. She js delicate and fragile, destitute of the strength neces- 
sary to carry out a deed of violence. M. Felix must have possessed 
at least to some slight extent a man’s strength, more than amply 
sufficient to successfully oppose any design of violence on the part 
of a lady of Mrs. Weston’s feeble frame. 

_ “For what object, then, was this visit paid? To right some 
wrong which Mrs. Weston was suffering at his hands. I declare 
myself to be her champion and the champion of her lovely daughter. 

“In conclusion: The most extraordinary feature in the case 
remains still without any light being thrown upon it. Where is 
the body of M. Felix, and for what reason was it stolen from the 
house in Gerrard Street ? 


* At eight o’clock precisely our reporter arrived at No. 21, Forston 
Street, Kentish Town, and was ushered into the room occupied by 
Mrs. Weston and her daughter Constance. Lovely as had been 
the young girl’s appearance last night, she was even lovelier now. 
Then her face was darkened with anxiety, now it was free from care, 
and the most careless observer could not have failed to know that 
a perfect and most beautiful love existed between the mother and 
herchild. The young lady blushed as our reporter entered, and 
rose and offered him her hand. 

“*T beg you to forgive my rudeness last night,’ she said, ‘I did 
not know then.’ . 

“‘* Your conduct was perfectly natural,’ he said, taking her hand, 
‘such as I should have approved of in a sister of my own.’ 

“‘She bowed gracefully and retired to an inner room. 

“‘¢Tt is my wish,’ explained the elder lady, ‘ that our interview 
should be private. What have you there?’ 

‘“‘ He had brought the new suit of clothes with him, and he 
had placed the brown paper parcel on the table and was now untying 
it. Her face turned to a deadly whiteness when the suit was exposed. 

“© You have nothing to fear,’ said ourreporter. ‘I have brought 
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this with me to convince you how necessary it is that you should 
have by you a friend as sincere as I.’ 

“ He then related to her what had passed between him and the 
inspector with reference to the suit which had been found in the 
river, and also the particulars of his visit to the clothing establish- 
ment in Tottenham Court Road. 

“In the interests of our readers we withhold a categorical ac- 
count of the conversation which eusued. Sufficient for the present 
to state that the lady placed in this reliable gentleman the most 
implicit confidence. Our narrative now assumes another shape. 
A strange and pathetic drama is about to be unfolded. The veil 
which enshrouds the past will be uplifted and we owe our reporter 
our grateful thanks for the manner in which he has chosen to nar- 
rate as touching a story as has ever been presented to the readers of 
fiction. It links the past with the present, and it is true to the life. 
For a little while our reporter and ourselves disappear from the scene. 
We may revert thereafter to our original plan—indeed we may be 
compelled to revert to it in this way because the matters of which we 
shall have to speak are public property. | What follows isa literal 
copy of the manuscript supplied by our reporter; not an incident 
is exaggerated, not a passion disfigured. Step by step, with un- 
swerving zeal and untiring devotion, the Mystery of M. Felix is 
being unravelled and brought to light.” 





Book fhe Second. 
A LIFE DRAMA: LINKS IN THE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HALF-BROTHERS. 


“‘ IT is better to be born lucky than rich” is one of the few proverbs 
to which the lie cannot be given by a proverb in the opposite direc- 
tion. If Gerald Paget had had the choice, and had he been blessed 
with wisdom, he would have chosen luck in the place of riches, but 
he could not be credited with either of these conditions. He was 
born to riches, and he was too amiable and easy-natured to ripen 
into wisdom. When he first met Emilia Braham he was twenty- 
four years of age ; she was eighteen, and in a position of dependence, 
Gerald was wealthy, and toa certain extent his own master. His 
father had died three months before this meeting with the beau- 
tiful young girl, whose association was to bring into his life both 
happiness and woe. He had only one close relative, a half-brother, 
a few years older than himself, who was then absent in Australia ; 
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the name of this brother was Leonard, and it was he who was des- 
tined to hold in his hands the skeins of Gerald’s fate. 

Their father had been twice married, and Leonard was the son 
of his first wife. She brought him no fortune, and he himself had 
but little. Shortly after Leonard was born she died, and the 
widowed husband went with his child to Switzerland, where he met 
with the lady who was to replace the wife he had lost. She pos- 
sessed a large fortune in her own right, of which, with her husband’s 
full approval, she kept control. Although they had met and were 
married in Switzerland, they were both English, and to England 
they returned, and set up their home there. One child blessed 
their union, Gerald, whom they idolized and did their best to spoil. 
They did not neglect their duty to Leonard ; they performed it 
cheerfully and lovingly, but it was nevertheless the fact that Gerald 
was the magnet to which their hearts more constantly turned. The 
difference between the ages of the half-brothers was a bar to that 
close and sympathetic association of interests which frequently 
exists between children of equal age. The child of six and 
the child of fourteen have little in common; still less when 
one is twelve and the other twenty. But despite this disparity 
and these unfavourable conditions, Gerald adored his big 
brother, and bowed down before him as a being of a very superior 
order. lLeonard’s taste was for travel, and as a young man he spent 
much of his time on the Continent, picking up foreign ways, and 
also foreign vices, which he kept carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of his father and stepmother. When he came home 
from these Continental jaunts he always brought with him remem- 
brances for little Gerald, whose affectionate grateful heart magnified 
their value, and invested with rare qualities the spirit which ani- 
mated the giver. Leonard was supplied with ample funds to in- 
dulge in his whims and pleasures, and he took life easily, accepting 
it as his right that his purse should be always well filled. Presently 
however, a change came over the spirit of his dream, a change 
which caused the evil forces within him to spring into active life. 
His stepmother died and left a will. Its terms were as follows: 

To her stepson, Leonard, she left an income of four hundred 
pounds, and expressed a hope that he would adopt some profession 
or pursuit in which he might attain fortune and distinction. His 
father was empowered to further in a practical way any step in this 
direction. To her son Gerald she also left an income of four hun- 
dred pounds, but there was this difference between the bequests. 
Leonard’s remained always the same—four hundred pounds, no 
more and no less ; whereas Gerald’s, when he reached the age of 
twenty-one, was increased to one thousand pounds. Moreover, upon 
the death of his father, all that Mrs. Paget devised to her husband 
was to revert to her son, whose income would then amount to 
nearly four thousand pounds. Leonard, studying the will, reckoned 
this up, and said, “I am the elder son, and I have exactly one- 
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tenth of the younger son’s fortune.” There was another clause in 
the will. As upon the death of the father the income that was left 
to him was to fall to Gerald, so, should it happen that both Gerald 
and his father died before Leonard, the entire fortune would fall 
to the elder son. In the event of Gerald marrying this would not 
be the case ; Gerald could devise to his wife and children, if he had 
any, all that he possessed, thus, as it were, disharring Leonard. 
For the soured and disappointed young man there were, then, three 
chances. First, that his father should die. Second, that Gerald 
should die. Third, that he should die unmarried. These condi- 
tions fulfilled, Leonard would become the master of four thousand 
pounds a year. It occurred to Leonard that the sooner all this 
happened the better, and the thought having obtained lodgment in 
his mind, remained there. 

Safely hidden, safely concealed. He was not a man who 
wore his heart upon his sleeve. He was one who could present a 
smiling face while he was concocting the cunningest of schemes. He 
had but one view of life, the pursuit of pleasure. There was a cer- 
tain similarity between him and Gerald; they were both easy- 
natured outwardly, but there was no guile in Gerald’s disposition, 
while guile was the very essence of Leonard’s. 

*‘T can’t very well live on four hundred a year,” he said to his 
father, after the death of his stepmother. ‘ You never led me to 
expect that I should have to do so.” 

“TI will double it, Len,” said the indulgent father ; “ but you are 
a man now, and understand things. The fortune which has enabled 
us to maintain our position was strictly my wife’s, and she had 
a right to do what she pleased with it. Had it not been for her 
money you and I would have been poor gentlemen.” 

“ That is all very well,” said Leonard, “ but the reflection comes 
too late, father. To bring up a person in the expectation of a 
fortune, and then to suddenly let him down to poverty, is not 
what I call just or fair. That is all I want—justice, and I have 
a right to it.” 

‘‘ Every person has a right to it.” 

“ Then you agree with me that I am hardly treated.” 

“ Eight hundred a year is not a bad income, Len.” 

“But, if you will forgive me for mentioning it, father—I am a 
man, as you say, and can’t help thinking of things—that is only 
during your lifetime. Heaven forbid that anything should happen 
to you, but we are all mortal, and down [ should drop to a miserable 
seven or eight pounds a week.” 

“Gerald has the sweetest disposition in the world,” said Mr. 
Paget ; “ you can always depend upon him.” 

“ Depend upon him, depend upon him ! ” repeated Leonard fret- 
fully. “Is it right, is it just, that the elder should depend upon 
the younger ?” 

Mr. Paget sighed ; he was not strong in argument. 
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“T will make it a thousand,” he said, “and you must look out 
for a profession which will treble it.” 

*¢ T’ll see what Gerald will do towards it,” said Leonard ; and he 
actually went to the lad, who ran to his father, and said that poor Len 
must have two hundred a year more ; so that subtle Leonard man- 
aged to obtain an income of twelve hundred pounds, a very fair 
slice of the fortune left by Mrs. Paget. He did not trouble him- 
self to look for a profession, but carried out his view of life with zeal 
and ability. He spent his money on himself, but he did not squander 
it. He generally managed to obtain his money’s worth, and he 
was wise in his liberality. Nevertheless, pleasure ran ahead of him, 
and in racing after it he came to grief, and had to mortgage his own 
private income of four hundred pounds to such an extent that it 
presently passed out of his hands and became the property of the 
money-lenders. His father and half-brother never failed him ; they 
were living quietly and modestly in England, and every appeal Leo- 
nard made to them was promptly and affectionately responded to. 
He was not thankful for the assistance ; there gathers upon some 
natures a crust of selfishness so thick as to deaden the sentiment 
of gratitude for kindnesses rendered. 

Thus matters went on till the father died. Leonard, as has been 
stated, was in Australia at the time. It was not a spirit of enterprise 
that took him there, nor any idea of business ; he was enamoured of a 
pretty face, and he followed, or accompanied it, to the Antipodes— 
it matters not which. When he received news of his father’s 
death, the enchantment was over, and another chapter in his book 
of selfish pleasures was closed. He cabled home for money. Gerald 
cabled him back a thousand pounds. “ By Jove,” thought Leonard ; 
‘he must be richer than I thought.” It wasso. Mr. Paget had 
saved half his income and had invested it well, so that, upon his 
death, Gerald found himself in possession of a handsome sum of 
money in addition to the income which now fell to his share. 
Leonard remained in Australia long enough to spend three-fourths 
of the thousand pounds—it did not take long—and then he took 
ship to England, with the firm resolve to milk his cow, his half- 
brother Gerald, who received him with open arms. But between 
the day of Mr. Paget’s death and the day of Leonard’s return to 
England, Gerald had met Emilia Braham. That made all the 
difference. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE. 
THERE is no position in the world more cruel than that of a young 


girl, born in a good station and delicately brought up, who suddenly 
finds herself bereft of means, of home, of love. Into this position 
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was Emilia Braham thrust on the day her father was carried dead 
to the house in which he and his only child had passed many 
happy years. A scaffolding, loosely constructed, had given way as 
he passed beneath it, and he lay under the ruins, with the life 
crushed out of him. 

It had been a home of love, and the anxieties of the father had 
not been shared by the gentle, beautiful girl whose presence 
brightened it, whose pure spirit sanctified it. For it was indeed 
a sanctuary to the loving father, whose only aim had been to pro- 
vide for his daughter, so that she might be spared the pangs which 
poverty brings in its train. In this endeavour he would almost 
certainly have succeeded had he been spared, but the fatal accident 
nipped his hopes in the bud, and she was left penniless and alone. 
Mr. Braham had kept up his head, as the saying is, and none who 
knew him had any idea of the clever manceuvring he had practised 
to keep him and his daughter from falling out of the ranks in 
which they had moved all their lives. A rash speculation had 
brought him to this pass, and for years he had been struggling to 
extricate himself from its consequences. Another year and all 
would have been well; but death came too soon, and his daughter 
lived to reap what he had sown. 

Even the home had to be sold up to satisfy the creditors, and 7 
when this was done Emilia, a child of eighteen, faced the world with 
a shrinking heart. She had in her purse barely five pounds; the 
few trinkets she had possessed had been sold ; she had set great store 
upon them, and was amazed to discover that their value was so small. 
For the last, last time she walked through the familiar rooms, and 
touched the walls, and knelt by her bed ; and then she crept out of 
the house and proceeded to the two rooms she had taken in a street 
hard by. It would have quite broken her heart to go out of the 
neighbourhood in which she and her dear father had lived. 

Upon the first news of the dreadful loss she had sustained friends 
came and sympathized with her, but when it was known that her 
father died a ruined man the sympathy expressed proved to be 
mere vapouring ; those who had spoken so softly and kindly came 
2 no more. Emilia did not appeal to them ; when they met her in 
the streets, and passed by with hasty nods, she did not stop and ask 
the reason why. Her heart was sorely wounded, but her pride also 
was touched. The offence and the slight were more against the 
dead than the living, and she suffered chiefly for the dear lost father’s ; 
sake. She went to her lodgings and looked around at the cold walls t 
until she could look no more for the tears in her eyes. 

She lived quietly and sadly for two weeks, at the end of which 
time she had but a guinea left. A terrible fear took possession of her. 
What would become of her when her purse was empty ? She had not | 
been entirely idle, but had made some efforts to vbtain a situation as hs 
governess. She could speak French and German fluently; she 
could draw, she could paint, she was a good musician, she could . 
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aance, and her manners were refined. But with all these advant- 
ages she was unsuccessful. And now she had but a guinea to her 
fortune, and the future was before her. She took refuge in prayer ; 
it comforted, but it was of no practical assistance to her. Sunrise 
and sunset, sunrise and sunset again, and again, and again ; and 
now her purse was empty. But she was saved from absolute 
despair. At the supreme moment a visitor knocked at her door, 
and entered without waiting to be bidden. Her name was Seaton. 

“I hear, Miss Braham, that you require a situation,” said Mrs. 
Seaton unceremoniously. 

“Yes, madam,” said Emilia, her hand at herheart. This hard- 
featured, hard-voiced visitor had surely been sent from heaven to 
succour her. ‘“ Will you be seated ?” 

Mrs. Seaton took a chair without a word of thanks. 

‘IT suppose you have had other situations ? ” 

“ No, madam.” 

‘“‘ That is not encouraging. You have no character, then.’ 

“My character,” faltered Emilia, “is well known. My dear 
father and I have lived in this neighbourhood many years.” 

“T do not like evasions. You know the kind of character, I mean. 
Fitness to teach young children, capacity, willingness, experience, 
cheerfulness, readiness to make yourself useful in any way.” 

* T would be willing to make myself useful, madam, to do all I 
was told. Ithink I could teach young children. Will you try me? 
I beg of you todo so. Iam ina dreadful position; I have not a 
shilling in the world, and not a friend, Iam afraid. Try me, madam! 
I will do everything you wish.” 

“Umph! Nota shilling inthe world! And notafriend! Still 
more discouraging, because, Miss Braham, we generally get what 
we deserve.” 

“TI think I deserve friends, madam,” said Emilia, striving to 
keep back her tears, “ but I have been unfortunate. I think you 
would be satisfied with me. I would try very, very hard.” 

She held out her trembling hands; to a tender-hearted woman 
the affecting appeal would have been irresistible. 

“A lady,” said Mrs. Seaton, “ has to be careful whom she takes 
into herhome. I have six young children. What can you teach ? ” 

In timid accents Emilia went through her accomplishments. 

“*T have only your word for it,” said Mrs. Seaton. | 

“TI am speaking the truth, indeed, madam.” 

“ People are so deceitful, and what is almost as bad, so ungrateful. 
If I take you on trial, will you promise to teach my sweet children 
and do everything that is required of you ?” 

‘Yes, madam,” replied Emilia eagerly, “ everything; and you 
will find me very grateful—indeed, indeed you will.” 

I will wait to:convince myself ofthat. Whencan you come ?” 

* At once, madam. To-day, if you wish.” 

‘Not to-day; to-morrow early. Servants invariably come at 
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night, which shows their unwillingness and the spirit in which 
they accept a situation. Here is my address. You understand ? 
I take you on trial only.” 

** Yes, madam, I understand, and I thank you with all my heart.” 

‘‘ Of course, in these circumstances I can give you no wages for 
the first month. If we suit each other we will arrange terms 
afterwards. Is that agreeable to you?” 

“Quite agreeable, madam. I will come to-morrow morning.” 

“ Very well; I shall expect you before twelve.” 

That night Emilia went to bed without food; but her week’s 
rent was paid, and she left her lodgings without disgrace. 

Then commenced a life of torture. The children she had to 
teach were quarrelsome and vicious, and no task-master could have 
been harder than Mrs. Seaton was to the servants in her house. 
Two had left; two had given notice to leave. The consequence 
was that Emilia’s mistress called upon her to do every kind of menial 
office, and willing as Emilia was, she found herself unequal to them. 
She sat up late at night, and rose early in the morning, played the 
part of nurse, schoolmistress, lady’s maid, and housemaid, never 
receiving a word of thanks until existence became unbearable. 
Driven to despair, without a home, without a friend, without money, 
she did not know which way to turn. Delicately nurtured, a lady 
by instinct and education, refined in her manners, and unused to 
menial work, no more deplorable position could be imagined. It 
was while she was in this sore strait that she made the acquaintance 
of Gerald Paget. . 

Twice in each week she had the privilege of walking out alone 
for an hour in the afternoon. Gerald, passing her, was attracted 
by the gentle beauty of her face, and blessed his good fortune when 
he met her for the second time. On this second oocasion chance 
assisted him to an introduction. She was crossing the road, en- 
grossed in sad thought, when warning shouts aroused her from her 
musings. There were cabs coming one way, carts another, 
and between them she was in danger of being run over. She slipped 
and fell, and Gerald, rushing forward, caught her up and bore 
her tothe pavement. But fright and weakness had overcome her, 
and she lay in his arms in a fainting condition. He carried her 
into a chemist’s shop, where she revived. The words of kindness 
and sympathy which fell upon her ears when she opened her eyes, 
the tender consideration expressed in Gerald’s voice, overpowered 
the suffering girl, and she burst into a passion of hysterical tears. 

With difficulty he soothed her, but every word he uttered ren- 
dered more profound the impression he had already produced upon 
the young girl The unaccustomed notes of tenderness touched 


Emilia’s heart, and that night as she lay in bed she recalled the. 


words and the voice and dwelt with infinite gratitude upon the 
image of the young gentleman who had treated her with so much 
gentleness and consideration. But he did not leave her before he 
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saw her safely to Mrs. Seaton’s door ; she would have had it other- 
wise, but he would not allow her to have her way, and on their 
road he heard from her lips the pitiful story of her misfortunes. 
As she dwelt upon his image on that night, so did he hers, and 
thus from their first meeting was established a spiritual connection 
between them. On the following day he called at Mrs. Seaton’s 
house to inquire how Miss Braham was after her accident, and as 
this was the first time that lady had heard of it she was not in the 
most amiable of moods when she next spoke to the young lady she 
had engaged, and whom she was treating as a slave. 

“T cannot,” she said, “have young gentlemen calling at my 
house after my domestics.” 

But Emilia’s spirit had been roused by the adventure. The 
consciousness that she was not entirely friendless gave her confi- 
dence and courage. 

“Tt was not improper that he should call to inquire,” she said. 
‘He would have done so had I been living at home with my father.” 

‘“‘ The cases are different,” observed Mrs. Seaton loftily. 

* Not entirely, madam,” said Emilia, with a certain firmness. 
“ Mr. Paget is a gentleman, and I am a lady.” 

“ You! A lady!” exclaimed Mrs. Seaton, in great astonishment. 

“Yes, madam. Poverty does not degrade one.” 

Upon this Mrs. Seaton commenced to storm and use bad lan- 
guage, and was so violent that Emilia was glad to escape from the 
room. From that day the unkind woman practised a system of 
oppression which almost drove Emilia mad. Had she possessed 
sufficient means to keep herself for even a week she would have 
fled from the house, but although she had now been in Mrs. Seaton’s 
service for longer than the stipulated month not a word had been 
said about salary, nor had she received a shilling from her mistress. 
She remained because she was compelled to remain and because 
she was powerless. Had Gerald been a lady instead of a gentleman 
she would have mustered courage to ask assistance from the only 
friend she had, but as it was such a request wasimpossible. Mrs. 
Seaton’s character, however, was well known to her neighbours, and 
from one with whom he had a slight acquaintance Gerald obtained 
information which made him unusually serious and grave. He had 
continued to call at the house, and had contrived to meet Emilia 
upon her afternoon walks, but Mrs. Seaton had received him with 
unbending stiffness, and he could not fail to observe Emilia’s un- 
happiness. He loved the young girl, and it was not long before 
he made his sentiments known to her, but she, contrasting their 
positions, hardly dared to listen tohim. For this he had partly to 
thank Mrs. Seaton, who, seeing that Gerald was strongly inclined to 
Emilia, treated the young girl to long and bitter dissertations upon 
the “infamy”—it was the word she used—of encouraging his 
attentions. She declared that such conduct was indelicate, un- 
womanly, disgraceful, and heaven knows what ; there was no limit 
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to her vituperation, and the unhappy girl, conscious that she loved 
Gerald and was not his equal in fortune, passed long nights in tears 
and sighs. When he commenced to speak upon the theme which 
was nearest his heart, she said, “I must not listen to you. I 
must not, I must not! If you have any respect for me, do not 
continue.” Having more than a respect for her, having now a love 
as honest as it was profound, he obeyed her for a time; but still 
when he parted from her at the door he said, ‘Good bye, Emilia,” 
as he pressed her hand, and she did not chide him for the familiarity. 
This gave him courage, and he did not lose hope. At length 
he resolved to put an end to uncertainty, and as she begged him 
not to speak, he did the next best thing. He wrote, and entreated 
herto reply. But no reply came; and on the next occasion of her 
hour’s holiday he did not see her at the accustomed place. What 
was the reason? Had he offended her? Had he been mistaken 
in believing that she loved him? Why did she not write to him ? 
Why did she keep away from him? Lovers only who have gone 
through the stages of doubt and uncertainty can understand what 
he suffered. 

But on the next occasion she did appear. He hastened to her 
side. 

“Emilia!” he cried. 

‘Oh! hush,” she sighed. ‘It is not right—it is not right!” 

“It cannot be wrong,” he said tenderly, leading her to a seques- 
tered spot. ‘ You are unhappy, Emilia.” 

“Very, very unhappy. And I am born to make others so.” 

‘TJ will not hear you say that and be silent. You were born to 
make me happy, and can—if you only will, Emilia; if you only 
will!” 

His ardour, his impetuosity, his sincerity, made her weak. She 
clung to him for support, and the next moment released herself 
and stood upright, inwardly reproaching herself for being so foolish. 
Had she been the most artful of her sex she could not, all through, 
have acted more cunningly to fasten the chains which bound 
him to her; but she was only a weak and innocent girl, and when 
one such as she meets with a genuine, honest soul like Gerald, love 
is more powerful than cunning. 

“Emilia, why did you not reply to my letter ?” 

‘What letter ? ” she asked in surprise. 

“ The letter I wrote to you. Five days ago I sent it, and I 
have counted the minutes. It is not like you, Emilia, to make 
me suffer so.” 

She turned her sweet face to him. 

“I have received no letter, Mr. Paget.” 

“You have received no letter from me—and you will not call 
me Gerald !” 

“IT have received no letter,” she repeated, “and I cannot call 
you—what you desire.” 
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* Well,” he said, with hot impatience, “ let that rest awhile ; we 
will speak of it again, and you will make me happy, I am sure, by 
doing such a very little thing as that. But my letter? I sent it 
to you—posted it with my own hands. Do you think I would en- 
trust it to another ?” 

“ How can I say? Ido not even know what wasinit. Five 
days ago! And why did you write tome? Oh, Mr. Paget, have 
you no regard for my helpless position ?” 

‘Can you ask me such a question, Emilia!” he said, reproach- 
fully. “ Do you think there lives in the world a man who has a more 
sincere respect and esteem for you than I have ?” 

“No, no,” she cried. ‘I did not intend to do you an injustice. 
I beg you to forgive me.” 

“‘ Freely,” he said, and spoke now with less impetuosity. “ When- 
ever I have approached the subject of my love for you—do not 
stop me, Emilia; the words are spoken—whenever I have done that, 
you have begged me todesist. Well, I obeyed you; not for all the 
wide world, Emilia, would I cause you one moment’s pain. But 
you did not tell me not to write, and so I wrote—what was in my 
heart, what is in it now, and I implored you tosend me an answer 
soon. Iam sure you would have done so had you received it.” 

“TI do not know. The letter never reached me.” 

“TI addressed it to the care of Mrs. Seaton.” 

“If it was delivered to her, she did not give it to me.” 

“Tt must have been delivered to her; it must have been left at 
her house, and to keep it from you is a crime. She shall be 
punished for it.” 

“OQ, Mr. Paget, do not make things harder for me than they are 
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already! 

It was an involuntary confession, the first she had made to him, 
and it opened his eyes. 

* You are not happy with her ?” he asked. 

She did not reply. To have admitted it would have been 
almost like asking protection from him. Her sensitive nature 
shrunk from such an indelicacy. 

‘“‘T must go back now,” she said presently. “I have been away 
too long.” 

“T will go with you, Emilia.” 

“T entreat you not to do so. It will subject me to further 
indignity.” 

In this was conveyed a second involuntary confession ; he noted 
it with burning indignation against Mrs. Seaton, but made no 
open comment upon it. 

‘TI obey you,” he said, “in this as in everything else. You are 
suffering, and I pity you from my heart of hearts. I am also 
suffering. Will you not give me a little pity ?” 

‘‘T am very sorry for you, Mr. Paget, indeed, indeed Iam. It 
would have been better for you had we never met.” 
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“Can you utter such a heresy—you, the soul of truth and 
honesty! I bless the day on which I met you ; it will live for ever 
in my memory as the happiest in my life. Give me your hand. 
Why do you shrink? You would give it to the commonest friend, 
and I am at least that. Thank you. There! I merely press it, 
as an ordinary friend would do—only you must feel the pulses of 
my heart in my fingers. That is not my fault. I cannot help it 
beating, and beating for you, Emilia. May I walk with you a 
little way ?” 

“Not far. You will not come with me to the door ?” 

“No, if you insist. I will leave you before we reach it.” 

‘‘ Before we are in the street, Mr. Paget ?” 

“ Yes, before we arein the street. But I give you fair warning, 
Emilia. I must have an answer to my letter, and I must find out 
what has become of it. Is not that right ?” 

“TI suppose it is.” 

“Tt is not a matter of supposing. It is or it is not. Beas 
frank with me as I am with you, Emilia.” 

“It is right that you should ascertain what has become of it.” 

“ Of course. It is mine or yours. No one else’s. We have 
something that is ours, in which no other person has any business 
to interfere. I shall think of that with satisfaction.” 

* A simple letter, Mr. Paget.” 

“ A simple letter,” he said, very gravely, “ in which the happiness 
of an honest gentleman’s life is inclosed. There! Do not tremble. 
I am not going to say anything more serious just now, but said it 
must be soon, and then I shall know what the future will be for 
me. And even ifI were dumb and that letter is never recovered, 
another can be written which shall reach its destination. Why do 
you stop? Oh, yes, you wish me to say good-bye here. Well, 
good-bye, Emilia.” 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Paget.” 

“Will you not call me Gerald? Such a little word, 
Emilia!” 

She fled ; but not before she had given him a sweet and timid 
look which caused his heart to throb with hope, as it was already 
throbbing with love. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN ARDENT LOVER AND A VENOMOUS WOMAN. 


LaTER in the day Mrs. Seaton was informed that a gentleman 
was waiting to see her. Entering the room she saw Gerald Paget. 
She received him as usual with a frown, of which he took no notice. 
He had prepared himself for the interview, and knew pretty well 
what he intended to say to her. 
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“T thought, Mr. Paget,” she said, * that I had made you under- 
stand it is not my wish to encourage your visits to any of my ser- 
vants.” 

‘TI did not inquire for any of your servants,” he said very po- 
litely, * but for you.” 

‘* What have you to say to me? ” 

“Something to the point—presently. First, however, I must 
correct you in a misconception into which you appear to have fallen. 
My visits to this house have been quite open, and have not been 
made to a servant.” 

“Indeed! To whom, then?” 

‘** To a lady who accepted the position of governess to your chil- 
dren. It is not usual to call these gentlewomen servants.” 

‘‘T decline,” said Mrs. Seaton, “ to enter into any argument with 
you on the point. I know the exact position of persons in my 
employ and the proper titles togivethem. You area young man, 
and have much to learn.” 

‘“‘T am aware of it, Mrs. Seaton; you, also, have something to 
learn. But I would impress strongly upon you the fact that 
Miss Braham is a lady, and—your equal.” 

‘** By no means—but I shall not argue. Oblige me by coming 
at once to the purport of your visit to me.” 

“The purport is a grave one, Mrs. Seaton, and I shall be sorry 
if the result is not satisfactory toyou. A few days ago I addressed 
a letter to Miss Braham, which has not reached her hands.” 

“What has that to do with me?” Mrs. Seaton asked this 
question without flinching. She had received the letter, and had 
read and destroyed it, and if she had any fear of consequences she 
did not show it. Her manner was rather scornful than guilty. 

“‘ A great deal, I should say,” replied Gerald. “ It is no light 
matter to purloin a letter addressed to another person.” 

* Purloin, sir!” 

“ That is the word I have used, and intended to use. I wish to 
know what you have done with that letter ? ” 

‘I have done nothing with it. Nosuch letter was ever left at 
this house to my knowledge.” — 

‘What if I set afoot an inquiry which would prove that to be not 
the truth ?” 

Mrs. Seaton rang the bell. “I must request you to leave the 
house,” she said. 

“ T will do so ina minute or two. I regret to be compelled to say 
to a lady that it is a wicked and cowardly action to appropriate a 
letter not addressed to herself. Of such an action you have 
undoubtedly been guilty. May I inquire if the letter I refer tois 
still in existence ? ” 

“You may inquire what you please, sir, but I shall make no 
reply to your insults. I presume you have obtained certain infor- 
mation from Miss Braham?” | 
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“‘ Yes, she informed me that she had not received a letter I wrote 
hr.” 

“She informed you,” said Mrs. Seaton, with a venomous look, 
“When ? ” 

‘*‘ This afternoon.” 

“TI understand. You and she are in the habit of meeting in 
secret outside my house. Such conduct is infamous, and now that 
I have positive knowledge of such proceedings I shall know how to 
act. Mr. Paget, we are speaking here in private, with no listeners 
to report what is said. Let me advise you to be careful as to what 
you say or do about this imaginary letter of yours. The young 
person you refer to may have a good name to lose, and it will be 
foolish on your part to set a lady of my standing in society against 
her. Mud will stick, Mr. Paget, never mind by whom it is thrown, 
and when it is thrown by a lady or gentleman of repute it will stick 
all the closer. I learn, too late, that you have used my house as 
an assignation house——” 

“You are stating what is false,” cried Gerald indignantly. 

** As an assignation house,” repeated Mrs. Seaton, with a malicious 
smile. ‘ Having discovered your baseness—for you are no gentle- 
man, Mr. Paget, and the other person implicated is no lady—there 
is only one course open to me. That course I shall pursue. If 
you do not leave my presence instantly I shall send for the police 
to remove you.” 

With that, the venomous woman threw open the door, and 
Gerald Paget, dismayed and discomfited, took his departure. 

‘‘ A nice mess I have made of it,” he thought, as he walked rue- 
fully from the house, without venturing to look back. “The 
woman is a serpent. Her fangs are poisonous. How will she act 
towards Emilia? Mud will stick, she says. But what does it 
matter if Emilia loves me ? ” 

He allowed himself to be carried away by his enthusiasm. He 
was young, impulsive, honest, and straightforward. Grand weapons 
in honourable warfare, but when is war honourable? The world, 
with its hidden snares and pitfalls, lay before him and Emilia, in 
whose pure souls faith and love shone radiant. How would it fare 
with them when pitted against envy, slander, greed, and malice ? 
Here was Mrs. Seaton, ready to defame and blacken ; and travelling 
swiftly towards them was his half-brother Leonard, whose only code 
of morality was the pursuit of pleasure. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARE WE DETERIORATING? 





M* HAMILTON AIDE says we are. 

Despite the tendency of the present age to believe any- 
thing which tends to depreciation, we venture to disagree with 
that eminent authority. For once we are on the side of the 
optimists. It is consoling to observe that Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
at any rate spares that great British institution, which, in spite 


- of Matthew Arnold, still boasts itself the bulwark of our con- 


stitution—the middle class. 

“In some respects,” says he, “ the middle class” (for which 
body, by the way, his pity is sincere and sympathetic) “ cannot be 
affected by the lower tone of society;” but we have hardly got 
over our gratitude for this admission when we are met by this 
mysterious qualification: “In others, where the tendency is 
morally degrading, it may distinctly be so.” This is a hard 
saying, the meaning of which is not elucidated. Perhaps Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé shrank—as indeed he well might, for is not our 
middle class respectable or nothing ?—from his self-appointed task. 

‘When the intellectual and social history of the present day in 
England comes to be written—a period which has risen to so high 
a level in science and culture—it will be found to have sunk 
visibly below the water mark of any preceding age in one respect. 
We are unquestionably a more vulgar people than we were. Our 
aims, our conduct, in the great scheme of intercourse with each 
other have deteriorated, I grieve to write it, as they have not done 
in any continental people.” 

This is a serious charge, and the burden of proof is on the 
accuser. He asserts that society is plutocratic instead of aristo- 
cratic, and seems to be of opinion that his case is proved. On the 
contrary, this is a distinct advance, although he does not know it. 
The ideal society, of course, would be neither one nor the other, 
but of the two a plutocracy is the less ignoble. The worship 
of wealth may be vulgar, but it is vulgarity qualified by a 
considerable deal of common sense, for it is obvious that if A 
and B are both good fellows, and one has £500 a year and the 
other £5,000, the advantage socially is with the latter. The idol 
may be ugly, but its temples are pleasant, and its service (of plate) 
superb, while to the faithful its benefactions are erdless; for the 
discreet worshipper—generous hospitality to which he may, if he 
plays his cards with any address, introduce his own particular set ; 
yachting in due course, and a moor in Scotland loom in the future, 
and we would not insult his intelligence by supposing that he has 
selected a shrine to which there is not attached at least one 
marriageable daughter. 

His God is at anv rate tangible. 
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The worship of rank, on the other hand, is a species of agnosti- 
cism—the worship of a vague fetish. All vulgarity is bad, no 
doubt. Its shapes are manifold, and it appears in the most unex- 
pected places, but of all phases of vulgarity servility is the worst. 
There is a vulgarity of the head as well as the heart. The latter 
may almost rise to pathos; the former can never excite anything 
but contempt. There is only this to be said for the snob—using 
the word in the sense of the great historian of the species—at 
the time when he reached the zenith of his power, when under his 
fostering ministrations the worship of birth was at its height, it 
was equally, if unconsciously, a worship of wealth. The wealth 
of the country lay in land, and the land was in the hands of the 
aristocratic section of the community. The astuter snob, who had 
a head, if a vulgar one, on his shoulders, saw through the vague 
mist of rank culture the solid foundations of property, that pro- 
perty which claims a true-born Briton’s reverence before any other 
sentiment or ideal, whose rights are held inviolable by those who 
are the loudest to jeer at the rights of poor humanity. As Emer- 
son said of our countrymen : “It is not usually a point of honour, 
nor a religious sentiment, and never any whim that they will shed 
their blood for, but usually property, and right measured by pro- 
perty, that breeds revolution.” Your Englishman, with all his 
snobbery in grain, has a kind of feeling that it is the property 
which deserves the title more than the title which deserves the 
property. Most of our great nobles, if they only knew it, afford 
a curious illustration of this theory in taking their names from 
their estates. We have no sympathy with a nobility out at elbows 
—witness our magnificent contempt for continental titles. What 
care we for their antiquity or their glorious history? Buggins, 
the eminent soap-boiler, who offers you a matutinal challenge from 
every hoarding, could buy them up thrice over, we reflect with a 
curious feeling of triumph, and there is an end of the matter. When 
a new peer is created the first question that crosses the Briton’s 
mind is, not have his services earned the distinction, not will he 
add a lustre to the House of Lords—which it must be con- 
fessed stands somewhat in need of it—but how is he going to 
keep up his peerage ? 

No doubt, given wealth an ancient lineage does a man no harm 
socially—the fortieth descendant even of a fool is probably 
pleasanter as a companion than the grandson of a pork-butcher. 
He has been longer at the trade and ought to know his business 
better. A man placed in a position from his earliest childhood, 
secure from all annoyance, to whom the realisation of any reason- 
able wish is a matter of course, insensibly drifts into a serene 
courtesy of manner delightful in itself, but for which he deserves 
no personal credit. Man is a creature of habit, but people do not 
understand that it is as difficult to avoid good habits as bad. 
Whether it is as easy to be good on £5,000 a year, as Becky Sharp 
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imagined, may be doubted, but one ought to be able to keep one’s 
temper upon it, which for social purposes is so much more import- 
ant. With hard times and falling rents this essential serenity 
began to be ruffled. Our old nobility, with its sublime impudence 
and charming manners, had to shut up its houses and retrench. 
In the jarring struggle to keep its expenses down and its rent-roll 
up the secret of its charm was lost. To the plutocracy we must 
now look for the perfect manner which the freedom from all 
mundane cares insured by great wealth alone can bestow. There 
is always a danger, of course, that wealth may reveal the 
natural man. The pleasure of making yourself unpleasant is a 
luxury of the rich. A poor man cannot afford to dislike people. 
Socially, however, this is not such a drawback as it would seem, 
for this reason—Your rich man is in a position to choose his 
associates, and naturally selects those who do not ruffle his suscep- 
tibilities. ‘“ Wealth is the worst reason for claiming admittance 
into a society which has any pretensions to agreeability, and next 
to wealth notoriety,” says the censor of the New Review, forgetting 
that without wealth society is impossible, and that notoriety after 
all is only other people’s fame. The ascendency of wealth is not 
the new departure he would have us believe. It dates from the 
first moments when human nature discovered it was gregarious. 
In all probability primitive man met in his caves and decided that 
the society of the day was going to the mastodons owing to the 
ridiculous airs certain of the brethren affected in consequence of 
the possession of some extra flint-heads. It has been the favourite 
theme of satirists of all countries and ages. 

In England it has always been the keynote of our national 
character. To quote Emerson once more: “There is no country 
where so absolute a homage is paid to wealth. In America there 
is a touch of shame when a man exhibits the evidences of large 
property, as if, after all, it needed apology, but the Englishman 
has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a final certificate. A 
coarse logic rules through all English souls; if you have merit can 
you not show it by your good clothes and coach and horses? How 
can a man be a gentleman without a pipe of wine? Haydon says, 
‘ There is a fierce resolution to make every man live according to 
the means he possesses.’ There is a mixture of religion in it.” 

Do we not remember how Sir George Flimsy, when he learnt 
the fortune of C. Jeames de la Pluche, instantly rose from the 
breakfast table and shook him warmly by the hand, while Lady 
Flimsy begged him to be seated and partake of the breakfast he 
had laid on the table, and subsequently invited him to her grand 
déjewner at Richmond, where, it was observed, Miss Emily Flimsy, 
her beautiful and accomplished seventh daughter, paid the lucky 
gentleman marked attention. 

The power of wealth is no greater now than it has ever been, 
but it is the more marked because for the first time it is brought 
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into contact with the waning influence of aristocracy. Todothem 
justice, our old families have accepted the situation. We see them 
borrowing money of the nouveaw riche, shooting his pheasants 
and marrying his daughters with the best grace imaginable. We 
confess we take a certain pleasure in the spectacle. We feel 
rather with Mr. Jeames de la Pluche when he selected the most 
public places for smacking the most noble the Earl of Bareacres on 
the back and calling him “ old buck.” “ It does one’s heart good.” 

We English should not forget that our patron saint himself, 
St. George of Cappadocia, was in trade, the bacon trade, and con- 
sequently rich. He obtained a lucrative appointment to supply 
the army with bacon, and fattened upon his opportunities. Un- 
fortunately he was not more honest than the modern army con- 
tractor, and was forced to run from justice, and in the end was 
lynched by a justly infuriated mob. 

Not that we mean to suggest the influence of money is confined 
to England. It is for all time and all places. 

‘“‘ Even Republican France is more exclusive than we are,” says Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé. Isthisso? We find Count Paul Vasiti, in his recent 
book on Society in Paris, making exactly the same complaint, and 
the Count 7s an authority, for, less modest than Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 
he tells us, with a charming simplicity, his pages can only describe 
a limited Parisian circle—“ leading society, 1 frequent no other.” 
In his eighth letter he dwells at some length on what he calls 
“the ever-growing and deplorable tendencies which modify the 
exclusive spirit of the aristocracy,” by which he means, as he is 
good enough to explain, “ the alliances which have gradually taken 
place between financial circles and the members of the old nobility 
of the Faubourg St. Germain.” To such depths has Parisian 
society sunk, according to our author, that “financiers have now 
secured their admission into society on a footing of equality with 
people of birth ;” and he quaintly adds: “ When members of the 
aristocracy now dine in town they eat, nine times out of ten, meat 
slaughtered according to the precepts of Moses,” though if the cook 
is also mindful of the precepts of Soyer, the hardship is not apparent. 

The decline and fall of exclusiveness is traced with the accuracy 
of a scientific observer. The debt that society owed to the Revo- 
lution is frankly admitted. The severe lesson of adversity was 
not thrown away. ‘Society formed its life on new bases.” Count 
Paul shows us a society the better for its punishment, domestic 
and respectable, bequeathing to subsequent generations austere 
and simple manners and lofty moral principles, bravely put into 
practice. ‘ Simplicity in material life strict selection in social 
relations, and a deep feeling of the duties of the members of the 
higher classes towards their inferiors, constituted the tradition of 
good company.” 

Under the Second Empire all is changed. The aristocracy, 
tired of its austerity, began to hanker after the fleshpots. The 
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upper classes lived on a grander scale and the plutocrats paid for 
it. In return they entered the charmed circle, and we are glad 
to observe that the shrewd Count does not disguise the fact that 
in his opinion the plutocracy had the worst of the bargain. In a 
poetic flight we are shown the aristocracy, haughty, reserved, 
maintaining an attitude not devoid of grandeur. “ They remained 
in expectation ; an appeal suddenly sounded and was heard. It 
was that of the antique myth of the Golden Cloud, and Dane 
received Jupiter.” Sad indeed is the picture of the virtuous 
(under compulsion) aristocracy surrendering its purity and inno- 
cence before the shower of the Hebrew financier, the Moses under 
whose guidance they are to emerge from the dreary deserts of 
respectable seclusion. 

Since the war the aristocracy have, it appears, become still more 
affable. We read: “ The social consideration enjoyed by moneyed 
people has so increased that the fact of being the wife of a lucky 
banker now confers more advantages and rights of precedence than 
does that of bearing the name of some descendant of the Crusaders.” 
There may be people to whom it is source of gratification to have 
had an ancestor present at the siege of Jerusalem, but it will be a 
gratification shared by themselves alone, unless coincident with a 
balance at their bankers’. 

There is yet another complaint which the Count and Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé have in common. “Society in Paris has this 
peculiarity, that it is far more inaccessible to a Parisian of a certain 
class than to any foreign adventurer,” a peculiarity which is prob- 
ably shared by every society in the world. The feeling which led 
to the transient success of Mr. Horatio Sparkins is not confined 
to any one section of the community. 

Our critic is, we fear, a little behind his age. Only the other 
day the estimable Standard declared that society is a sort of 
neutral territory which “ any one may tread who brings a bright 
cheerful face, good manners, a pretty dress, sparkling wit, or in 
default of these, a large fortune and sufficient self-assurance,” 
while confessing, in spite of its Conservative prejudices, “It may 
be doubted on the whole whether the best society in those days 
was any better than the best society in these ; and it is indisputable 
the area of pleasure and enjoyment has been immensely widened.” 

We are told that we give and receive too many wedding presents. 
For our part we do not feel disposed to grudge any one who may 
contemplate venturing upon the thorny paths of matrimony 
such solatium as they may receive in the form of presents, 
but on the subject of matrimony we are undoubtedly more sensible 
than we were. ‘That calf-love which certain of our novelists, 
among whom Mr. Besant is a notorious offender, have done so 
much to foster, is beginning to be found out. People are at last 
realizing the fact that the pursuit of a more or less uninteresting 
specimen of the other sex is not the leading motive in the life of 
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an intelligent man. That boy and girl romance which some 
writers would persuade us is the ideal of human happiness, is 
merely the result of natural instinct acting upon immature intelli- 
gence. Love may come from the passions, politely termed the 
heart, or the head. The latter is the only civilized source of the 
emotion. Rational love is only the last word of friendship. 

When this is recognized more fully we shall hear less of these 
absurd charges about love “ being degraded into an act of barter 
and calculation.” From an insane desire to support some one 
else’s daughter, marriage has developed into a prudent resolve 
that some one else’s daughter shall support you. In spite of all 
the maundering sentimentality provided by Mr. Mudie, calf-love 
is only tolerable in its gilded form. To turn to a more important 
subject, Is it a fact that society has become more prodigal in its 
dinners? Surely the tendency of late years is to make these 
functions less lengthy and more wholesome. We certainly eat 
and drink less than the bons vivants of a former generation. 

The most: marked feature of our modern hospitality is its con- 
scientiousness. Many people consider hospitality like a lead of 
trumps, as something that must be returned at all hazards. We 
hear them talking of “ owing such a one a dinner,” as if it were a 
grudge, as indeed it only too often might be. Nothing is more 
amusing than to hear a hostess of the upper middle-class reckon- 
ing up her friends with a cold-blooded calculation only a woman 
could be capable of. Some deliberately assign Sunday for the 
bores and poor relations, and so get through them in detail. Then 
there are those whose lot is the second-day dinner, and the half 
pineapple. We knew one man who for years was under the im- 
pression that pineapples were flat at one end, until, being pro- 
moted on the unexpected death of an elder brother, he was 
disabused of this horticultural heresy. The residue can easily be 
worked off with an occasional at-home, or possibly a dance, re- 
serving for them at the same time the first call in the event of an 
unexpected failure of some guest, whose claims demand the more 
important recognition of the dinner—that quasi-sacred institu- 
tion, to which the attitude of our countrymen has remained 
unchanged since it was described as long ago as 1500 by a foreign 
observer in these terms: “ They think no greater honour can be 
conferred or received than to invite others to eat with them, or to 
be invited themselves, and they would sooner give five or six 
ducats to provide an entertainment for a person than a great to 
assist him in any distress.” 

One improvement Mr. Hamilton Aidé is obliged to concede. 
We are not so fettered by public opinion as we were. Ladies are seen 
in omnibuses, and second, or, will it be believed, even third class 
carriages, and have the hardihood not to be ashamed, and “ a lady 
is no less a lady because instead of eating her heart out in poverty 
and idleness she joins the great army of bread-winners and opens 
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a shop. There is more dignity in her position than if she sent 
round the hat to her friends,” and probably, which is more to the 
point, a better return for her trouble. To what is the change of 
opinion due? To the recognition of the fact that dignity is a 
very pleasant thing, but a balance at your banker’s a much 
pleasanter, and as a start in life the consciousness of a crusading 
ancestor is one which will feed little but the imagination. The 
objection to keeping a shop is one of the last prejudices of the 
good old school. The wholesale establishment has been acknow- 
ledged for some time, and as an earl will sell you coals by the ton 
and smart ladies direct the triumphs of bonnet-shops, the day of 
the retail shop must be breaking. It will be remembered in Lord 
Lytton’s “Coming Race,” that delightful story which is such a 
contrast to the dreary efforts of all other lookers ahead or back- 
wards, all the leading people keep shops. Indeed it is difficult 
to imagine a more delightful occupation for a person of taste and 
refinement. The material shops, such as the butcher, and baker, 
and candlestick maker, would still be maintained by (spiritually) 
material people ; but the bookseller and bric-a-brac merchant, the 
flower shop and the print-seller would all be swayed by persons of 
culture. Shopping would no longer be the idle pastime of 
frivolous women; we should find in our providers not the servile 
haggler after pence, but a friend and a pioneer in literature and 
art, whose recommendation one would trust, and on whose judg- 
ment we could rely. It is an admirable prospect. The only 
difficulty we can foresee is the book-keeping. Among the rules, 
unwritten or otherwise, of society the first four of arithmetic are 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

In the last generation we have improved to such an extra- 
ordinary extent individually that it is impossible that society, 
which, after all, even with a big S, is made up of individuals, can 
have deteriorated. The woman of yesterday was merely the young 
person grown old. She went through life with a cocksure com- 
placency, mistaking to the end ignorance for innocence, and preju- 
dice for principle. For a season the British novel was devoted to her 
glorification, and we were told she was the last development of our 
countrywomen. The young person is still with us, it is true; but 
with a difference. She has been educated at a high school, and has 
developed into the South Kensington young lady. From the -cock- 
sureness of ignorance she has reached the indefiniteness of semi- 
culture. In its way the change is an improvement. Her aim is to 
improve the mind, in itself surely a laudable ambition, but one 
which would be more worthy of emulation were it not so entirely 
confined to a desire to improve the minds of other people. 

The woman of to-day is a very different type, without being that 
terrible person, a sort of Admirable Crichton in petticoats, Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell portrayed for our benefit 1n a recent num- 
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manners are simpler and unaffected. That self-consciousness, the 
result, as Matthew Arnold explained, of a constant anxiety as to 
what other people are thinking of her, the freedom from which 
constitutes the charm of the American girl, is disappearing fast. 
The modern woman has discovered that domesticity is only one of 
the virtues, and in consequence is much more possible as a wife. 
As somebody else’s she is perfect. 

The young man is not more backward. In all manly pursuits 
he has gone with the times. He plays better cricket, and runs 
faster, and shoots straighter than his father. If he still is addicted 
to sowing wild oats, he sows them with more discretion, and does 
not expect some one else to pay for the crop. It is this spirit of 
independence, the desire for work, not for its own sake, but for the 
tangible advantages it brings, which makes the superiority of the 
present age. 

The Byronic young man, who wails at fortune, as Carlyle said, 
like the squeaking of a meat-jack, because he has not everything 
he wants, is a creature of the past. His successor faces life with a 
cheery pessimism. He expects nothing, and is not disappointed. 
He does not believe in much, not even in himself, for he has 
realized the great truth that success in life is won not through 
one’s own ability, but by other people’s incapacity, an opinion 
which of course he has sufficient sense to keep carefully to himself, 
for, whatever else he may be, the typical young man is no fool. 

This intellectual advance of society is due not so much to the 
fact that knowledge has increased, but to the fact that, as George 
Eliot puts it, the power of ignorance is lessened, the ultimate 
destruction of which is the only end of education. The word im- 
possible has been deleted from our dictionaries; the question now 
is not whether a thing can be done, but whether it is worth doing. 
The present generation, to use a homely but popular expression 
of the day, would never have given itself away, as its grandfathers 
did, on the subject of railways. We do not even laugh at the 
Channel tunnel, or the pacification of Ireland. 

In dealing with this question of society the society with a big 
S, the society of sixpenny papers, and solemn treatises in maga- 
zines, there is always the danger of taking it too seriously. This 
society, with all its rules and regulations, and its airs and ex- 
clusiveness, is merely a gigantic sham. Civilized nations adopt it 
rather as the Japanese embraced Christianity only the other day, 
not because they believed in it, but because from observation it 
was the religion most in vogue among respectable nations. But, 
looking at its artificial nature, it is desirable that the foundations 
at least should be firm, and the most solid base of society is wealth. 
After all it is a pleasant enough place, if you can get there, and for 
society, such as it is, in spite of Mr. Hamilton Aidé and the 
New Review, we are still of Boswell’s opinion, “ London is the 
best place.” H. CHARTRES. 
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A. CHICKEN-HEARTED JOCKEY. 


By S. A. PHIPPS. 


A JOCKEY’S heart ought to be hard and callous—if he has 

feelings like other men he will always be getting into trouble. 

My wife had been dead about eight years at the time I am 
going to write about, and I only had one child. I helda very good 
position as first jockey to Lord Kinder’s stable, with as much 
riding as I could well get through, so I don’t know what possessed 
me that I should make such a fool of myself over that boy. Good- 
ness knows I had enough to think about without troubling my 
head with such a young whipper-snapper as that. But there it 
was—I was as fond of him as I knew how to be, and I was never 
so happy as when sitting in my little drawing-room with his curly 
head resting on my shoulder. He would sit there by the hour 
together, as pleased as Punch, telling me all sorts of yarns and 
explaining all about the boyish scrapes he was for ever getting 
into. Let’s see, he would be about nine years old then—a tiny 
little chap he was, but as sharp as a needle; and he had already 
had more than one ride on the Kinder Lodge horses. 

We had not been having a very grand year. Somehow or other 
our handicap horses never seemed to win, and the two-year-olds 
were a very poor lot. We had one good horse in the stable, 
though, and Lord Kinder and all his friends were backing him 
tremendously heavily for the Derby. He would have won the 
Guineas as sure as eggs is eggs, but—bad luck to him—he started 
coughing on the Monday, and never ate so much as an oat for two 
days. Even then I could have got third on him if I had ridden 
him out, and he had been coming on wonderfully ever since. 

To make sure there was no mistake, we galloped him on the 
Friday before Epsom, and he did even betterthan I expected. It 
was not a regular trial—they weren’t stripped—but he seemed to 
me to have lost a good deal of his high, showy action, and he got 
over the ground like a yellow-hammer. He struck me as gallop- 
ing in much more resolute style, too; and when I pulled him up 
at the end of a rasping mile and a half, he wouldn’t have flickered 
a candle held within a foot of his nostrils. Yes, I certainly liked 
him immensely, and I wouldn’t have given up the mount for a 
fifty pound note. 

I never used to go to a meeting, if I could help it, till the last 
minute, and I did not say good-bye to Bertie—that’s my boy: 
bless his little heart !—till Tuesday morning. I rode a winner in 


the afternoon (but not for our stable—we only had a filly running 
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in a handicap, and I couldn’t do the weight), but it was a poor 
day’s racing and the weather was very bad. 

I was staying in town, at the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
and I went to bed early as I wanted to be down at Epsom first 
thing in the morning. When I went down to see about some 
breakfast there was a letter for me, and I was as pleased as a child 
when I saw the writing. Such writing as it was, too! My word, 
Master Bertie was his father’s son all over! I opened the envelope, 
and if there hadn’t been a lot of buzzing waiters about, I believe 
I should have kissed the dirty little note straight away. There 
aren’t many jockeys, I reckon, who get such letters as that; and 
still fewer, perhaps, who would care about them if they did get 
‘them. This is what the young rascal had to say to me: 





















“ Newmarket. 
**DeEaR Dap, 

“The cat’s got some foals. There’s four of them. May 
we keep them? Please do. Please telegraf. How’s Roderick ? 
Has he ate his oats? I hope he'll win. Give him my love and 
a pat. With the same to you, Dad—(then there was a great big 
blot )}—That’s a kiss, 

“ Your loving, 
‘‘ BERTIE.” 


For tne life of me I didn’t know what I’d got to “ telegraf” about. 
‘Was it about Roderick or about the cat’s foals? Perhaps the 
young cub had got a book on the Derby, and felt anxious to know 
how the colt was going on. But I got over the difficulty by dis- 
posing of both questions at once. As soon as I got to Epsom I 
made inquiries as to how the horse had fed, and at once sent oft 
the following message : 

“You may keep one. All the oats are gone.” 

Then, feeling as light-hearted as a schoolboy, I rode the 
Derby colt in a steady canter, and also rode another colt named 
‘Tennis in a five-furlong gallop. 

Lord Kinder and some of his friends, who were staying in the 
‘town, were on the Downs to see the horses do their work, and his 
lordship asked me to come back and have some breakfast with 
them. This I did—thank goodness, I never had much trouble 
over wasting and all that sort of thing—and we subsequently went 
up to the Durdans stables to look at a couple of yearlings, which 
I had recommended his lordship to buy. He didn’t like them, 
however, and wouldn’t have them, and I left him to go and see 
old Bartholomew Copson and one or two other friends of mine in 
the town. 

I didn’t get on to the course till half-past one, and the first 
person I saw in the jockey stand was Lord Kinder. He told me 
Tennis was to run in the first race instead of in the Headfort 
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Plate, for which he had also been entered, and I had to look sharp 
getting dressed. 

We had stripped Tennis on the previous Saturday, and had 
found him to be much better than when he last ran, and I knew 
there would be a pretty heavy stable commission thrown into the 
market for whichever race he went for. Overnight I had advised 
them to run him in this Trial Plate, as the race was a gift for him, 
there being hardly anything in it to make him gallop; but Lord 
Kinder had said it wasn’t worth having, as the price would be so 
bad. Apparently, however, he had thought better of it, and had 
made up his mind to have a plunge on a certainty rather than 
take a longer price about a more open race. In this he showed 
his wisdom, and I ventured to suggest as much. 

“Yes,” he said, “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
I’ve laid £600 to £400 on him, and when he has won I shall have 
a bit more on Roderick.” 

I soon got weighed out, but when I reached the paddock I 
found they were already mounted and were waiting for me. 

Just as I threw off my coat a telegram was put into my hand. 
I thrust it into my jacket, intending to read it when I got an 
opportunity, and I was lifted into the saddle. The rope was 
dropped, and we cantered to the post. As I was going round 
Tattenham Corner I remembered the telegram, and thought I 
might as well see what was in it. I tore open the envelope, 
and glanced at the contents—and my heart turned to stone. 

This is what I read: 


“Your son has met with shocking accident on railway. Come 
at once, and be prepared for the worst.” 


I read it over and over again. My head swam, and I felt dizzy 
and dazed. What did it mean? Was he dead—oh, merciful 
heaven, was my boy dead? Was his little body lying there at 
this moment a lifeless, mangled corpse? No, no; not so bad as 
that. He had broken his leg, or something like that, and would 
soon be right again. But what did those words mean, “and be 
prepared for the worst?” I felt a cold shiver down my back, 
and—yes; I knew what they meant ! 

Mechanically I rode on to the starting post, mechanically I took 
my place in line, mechanically I set my horse going when the flag 
dropped. I don’t remember anything about the race. After 
rounding Tattenham Corner I know I found myself on the top of 
the course, close to the rails, on the stand side. I recollect sud- 
denly remembering that I ought to be riding my horse, and I 
suppose I sat down and made some sort of pretence to do so. But 
I was at least fifty lengths behind the others, and if Tennis had 


_ been the best miler in England, he wouldn’t have had a hundred 


to one chance. I don’t know what won the race, but 1 was a long 
way last—finishing right away on the opposite side of the course 
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to the others, and I daresay my colt covered a matter of a hundred 
yards more than they did. 

My head was swimming, and everything that followed is very 
indistinct in my mind. 1 remember the crowd jeering and hoot- 
ing as I rode through them on the way to the unsaddling paddock, 
and I remember the black and angry faces of the swells as they 
stood round the colt; but I don’t think anybody spoke to me till 
Lord Kinder came up. 

I have never seen such a look in anybody’s face as I saw in his 
as he walked up to me. It was absolutely livid with anger, and 
there was a cold, set gleam in his eyes that I hope never to see 
again as long as I live. Broken as I was, it seemed to freeze the 
very marrow in me, and I suppose I cowered before him. 

He spoke very shortly, in a hard, clear tone: 

“What does this mean ?” was all he said. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, my lord,” I answered huskily ; “I wasn’t fit 
to ride. Will you read that?” and I put the telegram into his 
hand. 

He took it and stood there for the best part of a minute looking 
at it. He did not speak, but the hard look in his face died out, 
and without a word he handed it to a gentleman standing next 
to him, and told him to pass it round. Then he put his hand on 
my shoulder and drew me into the stand, and we went into one of 
the private rooms set apart for the stewards. The first words he 
said were very kind ones : 

“You must forgive me, Richard, for speaking to you like that. 
I didn’t know. Poor little boy! I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
for you.” 

“ Thank you, my lord,” I said, or rather tried to say—I had a 
choking sort of feeling in my throat, and I daresay the words 
weren’t very intelligible. 

It is not many owners who would treat their jockeys like that 
just after they had thrown their money into the gutter for them. 
It is not many owners who would accept an excuse like mine after 
such an abominable piece of riding. I felt Lord Kinder’s kindness 
deeply, and I wished I could say something to show that I did ; 
but the words stuck in my throat and I couldn’t shape a sentence. 

‘Of course you'll go home at once,” he went on; “ you needn’t 
trouble about the riding. We must try and get another jockey 
for Roderick ; but if we can’t—why, we must keep him for the 
Grand Prix next Sunday, or wait for the St. Leger. It won't 
matter: it can’t be helped.” 

He spoke very fast, in a light, airy sort of tone—but he didn’t 
deceive me. 1 knew what this Derby meant to him, and his blind, 
unselfish sympathy went straight to my heart. 1 then and there 
swore to myself that he should be no loser by his generosity, but 
that, if he couldn’t get another jockey, I would trample my trouble 
under foot and would ride the colt myself. 
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I told him so, and, although he tried to hide it, I saw a flash of 
hope and relief flit across his face. At first he said he wouldn’t 
hear of it, but that look which I had seen quite decided me, and I 
told him that, unless he actually forbade it, my mind was made up. 

“ Well,” he said, “I’m sure I don’t know what to do. Of course 
there won’t be any train up to town till after the race, so it wouldn’t 
make any difference to your going home. And as for getting another 
jockey, although I didn’t choose to say so, that’s altogether hope- 
less. If you didn’t ride, I shouid put little Payne up; but it would 
be like giving away 10h.” 

“JT will ride him myself if you please, my lord,” I said; and 
without another word I left him and went into the weighing-room. 

Most of the jockeys were already weighed out, and I paid no 
heed to anything or anybody. 

The course was cleared as I went down to the paddock, and my 
appearance was the signal for a perfect volley of hissing and jeer- 
ing. I didn’t mind it—my heart was deadened by the blow I had 
received; everything seemed dark and blank, and nothing that 
happened now could make any difference. 

Roderick was favourite, and although I subsequently learnt 
that he had experienced a very rough time during the last hour 
—a rumour having got about that I was drunk and couldn’t ride 
—his starting price, according to the papers next morning, was 
7 to 2. 

I was determined that I wouldn’t lose my head this time. I 
knew what an enormous amount of money his lordship had on the 
colt, and now that the first cowering, crushing effect of the news 
was beginning to wear off I felt the devil rising in me and 1 
longed to be doing some active work—to be wreaking revenge on 
something or somebody—to be giving vent to my pent-up grief 
and misery. 

I got through the parade and the preliminary canter all right, in 
spite of the continual hooting and sarcastic remarks, and gained 
a good place, at the start, next but one to the rails. 

At the first attempt we were off, and a colt belonging to Mr. 
Ernest Somerton at once went to the front. The pace was good 
from the fall of the flag, and more than one of them were hard at 
work coming down the hill. Roderick was fighting tremendously 
for his head all through the furze, and it was as much as I-could 
do to hold him. My orders were to keep behind till I was well 
into the straight, and to bring him with one long run right away 
from the road. Coming round the corner I lay about fifth, but I 
had a good place and didn’t lose a foot all round the bend. Then 
I began to look about me and I saw that they were by no means 
all beat, and it seemed likely that there would be a close race be- 
tween three or four of us. I took a feel at the colt and was 
pleased to find he was in his best temper and gave no sign (as I had 
sometimes known him to do) of showing the white feather. I 
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was so well up and he was going so strong that I didn’t make any 
further call upon him till a good way past the road, and a couple 
of distances from home I looked upon the race as won. I was 
holding New Zealand, and Lord Marley had been running under 
the whip for some time. These two were the only ones I was in 
the least afraid of; and I heard shouts in the ring of: “The 
favourite wins for money! Ten to one, bar one!” 

I reckoned without my host, however, for I was on the point of 
dropping my hands when, like a flash of lightning, something 
dashed past me. An instant’s glance told me it was Corinth (a 
Malton colt, carrying silk for the first time), and I sat down to 
ride in earnest. His jockey had fairly caught me napping, and 
opposite the Bell he was a length to the good. The sudden- 
ness of his rush for a moment completely staggered me, but 
Roderick answered like a lion to my calls and crept up hand over 
hand. I reached the leader’s quarters—I reached his girths; we 
each made our final effort; we each ground the last ounce out of 
our horse; we ran home locked together. 

“ Did I catch you?” I asked him anxiously, as we dropped our 
hands. 

*“No. Either I’ve won or it’s a dead heat.” 

But he was wrong. Mr. Clark, who was in the box, was very 
quick in sending up the winning number, and the mad, delighted 
shout of ‘“ RopERICcK!” which burst from those myriad throats 
told me that the victory was mine. 

For one instant a wild flash of joy and exultation swept through 
my brain, and then—and then I remembered. 

‘Be prepared for the worst!” Yes, it came surging back in 
all its cruel reality. My little boy was dead. He was lying at 
home stiff and cold—his merry, boisterous laughter silenced for 
ever; the bright colour gone from his cheeks—he was dead. 

What if I had attained the summit of my ambition; what if I 
had won my first Derby ?—he was dead. What if I had reached 
the crowning-point of my career; what if I had arrived at that 
which I had looked forward to as the consummation of happiness ? 
—my little boy was dead. What if I was the hero of the day; 
what if I was hailed as a public idol ?—my boy was dead. 

Somebody (I suppose it was Morrison) came forward and put 
the rein on the colt and led him back to the unsaddling inclo- 
sure. The crowd made a lane for us to pass through, and the 
shouts and cheers were deafening. 

‘Hurrah for Dick Painter!” ‘ Well rode, Dick!” Good 
old Roderick!” Never saw such a finish in my life!” “ Here’s 
your good health, old boy ! ”—and all that sort of thing. 

Nearly everybody seemed to have backed the favourite, and in 
their delight at winning their money the people forgot how they 
had jeered and hooted at me a few minutes previously. 

I think most of the gentlemen in the jockey inclosure must 
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have heard something of my trouble, for as I rode in there was 
almost a dead silence, and I saw many pitying and sympathetic 
faces turned towards me. One or two of them told me I had 
ridden a good race, but they must have thought me piggish and 
sulky, for I paid no attention to what they said. 

I took off the saddle and, like one in a dream, went into the 
weighing-room and got into the chair. I was passed “ All right,” 
and Morrison took the saddle from me. Then I found Lord 
Kinder standing by myside. He put out his hand, which I took. 

“Thank you,” he said simply, and I heard him add under his 
breath, “ Poor chap; what can I say to him?” 

I went into the dressing-room and took off the brilliant new 
jacket I had ridden in and hastily got into my ordinary clothes. 

Lord Kinder was close to the door when I came out—I am 
certain he had been waiting for me—and he walked with me to 
the back of the stand, where I got into a fly. 

He shut the door, and, after telling the driver to look sharp, 
turned to go. But before he had gone half-a-dozen yards he 
came back and put his head through the open window. There 
was a mist over his eyes and his voice was low and husky : 

“ It’s—it’s a rough world, Richard,” he said; “ the little lad is 
better off where he is.” 

And the next moment he was mixed up with the shouting, 
swearing crowd and was elbowing his way back to the stand. 

I was in plenty of time for the first special to London Bridge, 
and I got up there at about a quarter to four. A great many 
people recognized me and showed great surprise at seeing me go 
home so early, but I replied shortly that I wasn’t well, and for 
the most part they didn’t bother me further. 

I got a cab across to Liverpool Street, and was disgusted to find 
that I had nearly forty minutes to wait for a train to Newmarket. 
I went into the refreshment room and ordered some dinner; but 
when it came it choked me and I had to leave it. 

I don’t know whether it was really a slow train, or whether it 
was only my impatience, but the journey to Cambridge seemed 
interminable... I had to change. there, but luckily I hadn’t very 
long to wait for a train to take me on. The station-master came 
up and spoke to me, and congratulated me on my success ; but 
when the train came in I left him abruptly and got into an empty 
carriage. 

In another half-hour I was at Newmarket, and I fancied I could 
detect the looks of pity with which every one regarded me. 

I jumped into a fly and threw myself back so that no one should 
see me. Every house we passed—every stone—brought back 
memories of the child, and I groaned as I asked myself miserably 
what I had to live for now. My wife had been dead for more than 
eight years, and now my little boy—all that I had to care for— 
all the sunshine of my life—he, too, was taken from me. 
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It seemed so cruel. I could have given up anything in the 
world but him. And only yesterday I had his arms round my 
neck; only yesterday his soft cheeks were rubbing against my 
rough whiskers. Only yesterday! And now. 

I had nobody to comfort me in my misery. I was all alone in 
the world. I must bear it as best I could. 

The fly pulled up at the gate, and the man got down and tried 
to open it; but they hadn’t expected me back so soon and it was 
locked. So I dismissed him, and, going through the side door, 
walked up to the house. 

But before I had gone twenty yards I saw something which 
made me stop short. I saw something which brought great beads 
of perspiration out on my forehead, and which made my heart stop 
beating. 

My God! Was I mad—was it a dream—was it a night- 
mare ? 

Who was this flying down the path to meet me? Who was 
this springing on my shoulder and flinging his arms round my 
neck ? 

It was my boy. My boy—alive, in all his health and 
strength ! 

“Hurrah, dad!” he shouted in the glad voice I knew so well. 
‘‘Three cheers for Roderick! I’ve won three shillings and six- 
pence. I was certain sure he’d win.” 

The shock was so sudden, the revulsion of feeling was almost 
too much for me. I staggered forward and nearly fell. My heart 
was thumping wildly against my chest, and everything reeled 
before my eyes. I leant against a tree for a minute or two, hold- 
ing my boy tight in my arms, and tried to realize the delirious 
happiness that had come upon me. 

“ How funny you look, father,” he said. ‘ Are you ill—perhaps 
you’ve got a stomach-ache ? I am glad you’ve come back. You 
said it wouldn’t be till Friday evening. Shall you have to go away 
again to-morrow ?” 

Without answering, I carried him into the house, and it was not 
until I had gulped down a glass of brandy that I managed to 
speak. 
me How—how about the accident, Bertie,” I said hoarsely. 
“ Weren’t you hurt ?” 

«What accident, dad ?” 

“What accident! Wasn’t there a horrible accident on the rail- 
way this morning, and weren’t you nearly killed ? ” 

“A railway accident !” he exclaimed excitedly. “Oh, I wish I 
had been there! Whereabouts was it, dad? I’ve never seen a fire, 
and I’ve never seen a railway accident, and I’d give anything to 
see one. I suppose it would be too late to go now—it would be 
all over by this time ?” 

What did it mean? I sat there for some minutes with the boy 
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on my knee—I was happier than I had ever been in my life 
before, and I was loath to move. Then I rang the bell for the 
housekeeper and asked her whether she had heard anything of 
this accident ; but neither she nor any of the other servants had 
heard a whisper of it. I sent a message down to Mr. Heavens, 
the station-master, but his reply was that no accident of any sort 
had, to his knowledge, occurred that day. 

What did the telegram mean ? Who had sent it? It was clearly 
a cruel and deliberate hoax, and I puzzled my brain to try and dis- 
cover its object. Suddenly an idea flashed across me, and the more 
I thought about it the more certain I became that I had hit upon 
the solution to the mystery. 

The telegram was sent to me by some one who had an interest 
in Roderick losing the Derby. The sender, knowing my blind, 
womanish affection for the child, relied upon the news so upsetting 
me as to render me utterly helpless on the colt. He relied, in 
short, on my riding just such a race for the Derby as I had in fact 
ridden for the less important Trial Plate before it. He probably 
meant me to receive it just before the big race—in which case his 
foul end would certainly have been attained—and it was only a 
slight miscalculation of time which had rendered the scheme 
abortive. 

The devilish cruelty of this blackguard plot never troubled him 
—but I am one of those who believe that such things invariably 
bring their own curse with them. 

One of the first things I did was to telegraph to Lord Kinder. 
He had been so exceptionally nice to me that I knew how pleased 
he would be to hear the glad news. The message I sent was as 


follows : 
“ Found my boy safe and well. Telegram cruel hoax. Return 


to Epsom in the morning.” 

I took this down myself to the post office, and I asked them 
what sort of man it was who had handed in the message in the 
morning containing the fiendish lie. 

“T should know him again,” the clerk said decisively ; “ but I 
have never seen him before, and I don’t think he can be living 
in the town. He told me your housekeeper had asked him to 


hand it in.” 
It was just as I expected, and I had no longer any doubt in my 


mind on the subject. 

As I walked up to my front door I met a porter coming down 
the path, and he told me he had just been up to leave a parcel 
which had been placed in charge of the guard of one of the 
specials from town. 

I was rather surprised, and wondered what it could be. I took 
it into the dining-room, and, hastily cutting the string, got off the 
lid of the box. Then I saw the contents, and what I saw made me 
put my hands to my eyes and sink into a chair. 
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It was a very curious sensation that I felt, and I daresay the 
anxiety and misery which J had gone through made me feel more 
touched than I otherwise should have been. I did what I don’t 
think I had done for the last twenty years— when I took my hands 
away from my eyes I found they were wet. 

A beautiful white cross lay in the box—all the flowers fresh and 
pure—and on the top was a gentleman’s visiting card. 

Before I looked at it I knew whose it was. Nobody but Lord 
Kinder would have had the kindness or the delicacy to think 
of it. 

Just then the little boy came into the room (the little boy for 
whose dead body that cross was meant—now radiant and joyous 
with all the exuberant spirits of childhood), and, as he usually did, 
he made straight for my knee. I don’t pretend to be a religious 
man, but as he sat there, with his dear little head resting on my 
shoulder, I am not ashamed to own that I tried to say some sort of 
disjointed prayer. The thing that I loved more than anything 
else in the world had been given back to me from the dead, and— 
and you can’t blame me for feeling grateful. 

Suddenly his eyes rested on the cross. 

* Oh, dad, have you brought that for mother’s grave? Let us 
go and put it on. What dear, beautiful, lover-ly flowers ! ” 

So in a few minutes we went up to the cemetery and laid on 
the grave of the mother the cross which had been intended for the 
child. And the little lad never knew who had sent that cross, or 
for what purpose it had been bought. 

As we returned down the High Street I was pressed by a great 
number of people—including Lord Wartnaby and Mr. Horace 
Searle—to go and spend the evening with them, but I thought I 
would sooner be quiet; and Bertie and I enjoyed ourselves in our 
own way alone together. 

Next morning I went back to Epsom by the first train, and drove 
straight to the house where Lord Kinder was staying. He had 
had my telegram, and he greeted me with an uproarious cheer, 
and insisted on my drinking a bottle of champagne with hjm. 

He filled a glass to the brim and held it high in the air. 

“Here’s long life and endless prosperity to young Bertie 
Painter. May he turn out as good a jockey in the saddle and as 
good a man out of it as his father before him.” 

He tossed it off to the last drop and put the glass down on the 
table. And then his boisterous manner suddenly changed. He 
turned to me and looked me straight in the face. 

“ There has been some devil at work in this business,” he said, 
and his eyes flashed. ‘I swear, as there is a sun in the heavens, 
I will find out who sent that telegram.” 

Ay, and he did find it out. It was a cruel blackguard piece of 
work ; but it is a long story, and I must tell you about it another 
time. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
BEYOND HIS POWER! 


“© ,ill-starred wench ! 
Pale as thy smock! When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from Heaven 
And fiends will snatch at it!” 


| ec DUNDAS was with the Greys, at Naples—the beauties of 
the world-famous bay wasted on her—when the news of Ray’s 
sentence reached them, and its effect upon her fairly terrified her kind 
friends. She had not recovered her health and spirits as they had 
wished and hoped she might; and they did not quite understand 
her excessive anxiety about, her relatives during that terrible 
time which she had yet not had patience, courage, and devotion 
enough to stay and endure with them. She seemed feverishly 
hopeful and confident in Ray’s acquittal, yet so painfully anxious 
that her solicitude about her kindred seemed inconsistent with 
her willingness to leave them in their trouble. When she 
learnt that Ray was condemned to death she fell into a fit of 
violent hysterical convulsions which lasted for hours, and was 
followed by a severe attack of fever, from which, after many days, 
she rose up wasted to a shadow, and in such a state of despondency 
and anguish of spirit as precluded all hope of her thorough bodily 
recovery till her mental disturbance could be in some way soothed. 
Mrs. Grey began clearly to see that Kate had some burden on her 
mind—some trouble over which she was brooding and breaking her 
heart; and Dr. Barnabas Grey, watching her with the keen obser- 
vance of the doctor, the earnest solicitude of the lover, on whose 
intent and tender scrutiny no look nor tone of hers was lost, had 
even earlier become convinced that more than ordinary sorrow and 
sympathy ailed her ; and one day when he was sitting alone with 
her—she leaning back in a reclining chair, a very pale and droop- 
ing lily now, who used to be a rose—he approached the subject of 
her secret trouble, knowing, as he intimated to her in tenderest 
sympathy, that before he could help or heal the wound he must 
find out what and where it was. - 
‘Kate, my poor child,” he said, “ tell me what it is. Who cares 
for you so much—who will sympathize with you so deeply—what- 
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ever your trouble may be? And I may be able to help you in some 
way, dear; let me only try to be some comfort to you.” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks, and she shook her head in a piti- 
ful denial. : 

“No one can help me.” 

“Ts it,” he said very gently, “ Kate, tell me—trust me as a 
brother. Is it that your cousin Ray is—is dearer to you than a 
cousin ? ” 

“No, no! Ray and I have never been anything but good friends 
and cousins. But—oh, Ray! oh Momie!” and she wrung her 
hands with a wailing sob. “Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ Kate,” he said—a sudden light, and an awful light bursting 
upon him—*is it possible that you—that you know something 
that has not been brought forward at the trial? Look up at me, 
my girl. You do know something ; I see it in your face.” 

‘No, no,” she sobbed, trying to free herself and turn her face 
away. 

“Child ; this is life or death,” he exclaimed agitatedly. “Tell 
me—you must tell me, Kate—does what you know tend to clear 
your cousin or to criminate him ?” 

She drew one long sobbing breath and then answered wildly, 
desperately : 

“Qh, it is killing me! I shall die if I don’t tell you—and yet 
I'd rather die—I’ll tell you one thing, and only one. It was not 
Ray who passed along the baleony—ZJ was awake—and it was not 
Ray who went to Geoffrey’s room ; that is all—all I can tell you.” 

“But seeing an innocent life at stake, I must and will know 
more. Who wasit? Was it man or woman?” 

She trembled all over as she whispered : 

* Woman!” 

** Not—not Lady May Rivers ?” 

“No!” 

A few minutes more and Dr. Grey’s urgency had forced from her 
all that was to be told; he knew that at that hour of the fatal night 
when the step was heard on the balcony and the shadow seen, which 
were supposed to have been Ray’s, Kate, lying awake with her blind 
up, had heard the quiet footfall and seen a slim white figure—her 
sister’s—glide past her window ; had got up and looked out, and in 
the course of a few minutes had seen Eileen return along the balcony 
to her own window on the other side of Kate’s. She had perceived 
by her sister’s face, on which the light fell as she drew near, and 
by her level gliding step, that she was walking in her sleep. She 
had heard that it might be fatal to awaken a somnambulist, so 
had kept silence then; and when the alarm came, the terrible 
discovery of Geoffrey’s death had further sealed her lips. She 
could not compromise her sister by avowing that she had seen 
Eileen steal, even in sleep, at dead of night, towards Geoffrey’s 
room ; she had not dared to speak to Eileen on the subject, fearing 
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the result of such agitation on the girl’s delicate constitution, and 
she had fled from the ordeal of witnessing the family anxiety on 
Ray’s behalf and keeping silence. 

‘You must keep silence no longer,” said Dr. Grey vehemently. 
“Tf this statement of yours is suppressed until too late, you will 
have murdered your cousin Ray as surely as if these hands of yours 
put the rope round his neck.” 

“ Would you have me put my sister in his place ?” sobbed Kate. 

“You will do no such thing. Even if it were proved that it was 
Eileen’s hand which actually administered the poison, no jury 
would hold that unhappy girl responsible. Even in that case you 
do not doom your sister to the fate from which you may possibly 
help to save your cousin. But all I suggest is that this may prove 
a clue. What has been thought a murder may have been an acci- 
dent. I begin dimly to see a light. This Fitzallan! who used to 
mesmerize Eileen. He must be questioned! His knowledge of 
Eileen’s tendencies in a state of trance—often different from 
waking ones—may help to clear up this mystery. And then, again, 
Fitzallan’s own statement! How could he mistake Eileen’s figure 
for Ray’s? Kate, I believe you have put the end of a clue to all 
this terrible maze into our hands. If you had but spoken earlier! 
You must be a brave girl, Kate, now, and do your duty.” 

“‘ T cannot tell this—I cannot ! ” she said shrinking, but evidently 
irresolute. 

“You can, dearest, and you must. Truth and justice before 
the scruples of sisterly affection. And have you no affection, no 
pity, for Ray’s unhappy mother, who has been as a mother to you? 
To save Eileen’s feelings, will you let Ray be legally assassi- 
nated ?” 

“Oh, Momie!” she cried, “ poor, poor Momie! What shall I 
do?” 

“You must return to England at once. There is no time to 
lose. I will go with you, take care of you, and help you to be 
brave and true. And, look here, Kate, it need not be to others 
first that you tell your sister’s innocent secret ; for whatever she 
may have done I believe her an unconscious and irresponsible 
agent. I feel that your revelation will throw some strange light 
on this affair—whether it was an accidental fatality, or whether, 
as on my. soul, I am half inclined to fancy, some inhuman devilry 
has been practised on that unhappy girl. I do not ask you to 
betray your sister, Kate, or to expose her secret to others without 
telling her. Tell Eileen first herself. She has a right to know 
this. Tell her, and see what she will say. If I have judged 
Eileen correctly, she may not have strength and courage except 
where truth and love inspire her, but truth and love will guide 
her rightly now!” 


There had been no decided coolness nor estrangement between 
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the Percivals and Fitzallans; but it was impossible that the 
former could entertain the old warm feeling for one whose evi- 
dence was a link in the chain that was dragging Ray to his death. 
They did not suspect perjury ; they thought either that Dr. Fitz- 
allan’s fancy might have mistaken a shadow for a man’s figure, or 
one of the waiters might for some reason or another have been 
out on the balcony at that hour of the night and been afraid to 
acknowledge it afterwards. Even Mrs. Percival knew that she 


‘could not reasonably blame Dr. Fitzallan for stating, in the in- 


terests of justice, what he believed to be the truth; but still she 
could not feel as of old towards him; and a certain unacknow- 
ledged coolness and distance crept between the two families—a 
faint, cold breath chilled their former cordiality. Asenath mourned 
it, but was helpless. It was, however, only a shadow; and when 
Eileen expressed a wish to see Dr. Fitzallan, Mrs. Percival could 
not do anything but accede to her desire. Between sorrow, anxiety, 
and sympathy, the poor girl was in a sad condition of prostration 
and suffering ; her fragile constitution seemed utterly shattered by 
the successive shocks of Geoffrey’s tragic death and Ray’s condem- 
nation to a yet more tragic fate. Mrs. Percival consented to take 
Eileen with her to London to consult Dr. Fitzallan ; Gertrude, who 
was always sensible, sympathetic, and helpful, accompanied them ; 
Rhoda remained with friends at Holminster, in case there should 
be any message or communication from the prison authorities con- 
cerning Ray. 

Fitzallan was sent for, and promptly attended the summons to 
see Eileen. He found her alone ; Mrs. Percival was out all day 
on the vital business that had brought them to town; and as she 
was sadly over-wrought and weakened by excitement, Gertrude had 
insisted on going with her, leaving Eileen to receive her doctor. 
At a glance he saw that the girl was indeed ill—worse than he had 
ever seen her. He held her little thin hand and looked at her 
compassionately. 

“ My poor little girl, you are not at all well,” he said kindly. 

“ No—but I don’t mind being ill,” she answered in her weak, 
pathetic voice, “ only that when I am in great pain it distresses 
the others, and they have enough to bear. If it were not for that, 
I would not wish to be better.” 

‘‘T must try and make you better,” he said encouragingly. “ When 
you are physically stronger, your nerves and spirits will rally.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is the other way,” she said with a sad little smile. 

“Your mind that affects you physically ? Very true, my child ; 
but in the same way the body reacts upon the mind ; by strength- 
ening the one we shall give tone and elasticity to the other.” 

She gave the same faint, wan, unconvinced smile and negative 
movement of the head. He saw that she was no longer submissive 
to his opinions as she used to be. She no longer deferred to his 
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judgment in all things. Deep feeling had carried her out of her 


old dependence on him—given her a steadfast standing of her own. 

‘Tf you can make me feel a little better, for the others’ sakes, 
that I may not be more trouble than I can help to them, I shall be 
glad,” she said. 

‘‘ How are they all?” he asked courteously. 

She turned her large eyes full on his, and they seemed to look 
through him with a new clearness—even a touch of bitterness that 
was startlingly strange in Eileen. 

‘‘ How are they !” she echoed, and seemed to put the question 
aside with a sort of reproachful scorn, as if she would say, “ How 
should they be?” Then her lip quivered. ‘ Don’t ask me!” she 
murmured faintly, returning to her own softer self, “I am not 
strong enough to speak of—of Momie—I—am not well.” 

“You are in pain ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Shall I mesmerize you? ” 

‘Tf you please.” 

He found no difficulty in doing so; the change in her had not 
at all affected his magnetic power over her. He had not mesmerized 
her since that evening at Hygeia Hall—that hour so disastrous to 
her and hers—so propitious to the foul scheme he had carried out 
with such fatal success. He looked at her pale still face as she 
lay now in the mesmeric sleep; and as he stood silently by her 
side his mind was full of that hour. How strangely the thought 
had come to him—like a whisper from something outside himself 
—the idea of using this soft, helpless, tender creature’s love as 
the weapon to strike down the man she loved! What a delicate, 
fragile, fading flower it was—the poor little “lily-maid!” What 
small, weak hands! Who could dream that this slender little baby 
hand had: brought about a strong man’s death. Never until now 
had he thought so much and so deeply of the means by which he 
had attained that evil end. 

Whilst he stood looking at the sleeping girl her eves opened 
slowly, and the fixed, serene, and almost expressionless immobility 
of the trance gradually changed and softened into a sort of tender 
and ecstatic, yet doubting, wonder. 

‘ Will he—will he—love me ? ” she murmured, low and brokenly, 
as one speaking in a dream. “It is time—time—all still—the 
house all silent! dark! I have it here—safe,” she closed her 
empty hand as if clasping something, and rose up from her chair 
with a strange, tender radiance on her face—a timid, shrinking, 
yet resolute gesture. He saw with dismay that the sleeper’s 
spirit had followed his unuttered thoughts, as she had never done 
before ; or else it was that in this, her first trance since that me- 
morable night, she took up the broken thread of that fatal slumber, 
and the influence of that hour came back upon her like an inter- 
rupted dream resumed. 
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“ Eileen ! ” he said quickly and authoritatively, “ sit down! Stop 
dreaming! Sleep /” 

But she did not obey. Her eyes, wide open, slowly turned to 
his, and something in them told him she had passed beyond his 
control. He saw in them a new look, which, if he had recognized 
it in the earlier days, he would have hailed with pleasure as 
promising that clairvoyance, the absence of which he had often 
regretted in her. 

Now, he did not like the look; he knew the train of thought 
was dangerous. Her hands moved, her fingers worked, she 
slowly spread them before her as if groping blindly in the dark. 
Her lips parted, her eyes dilated with a glassy stare, as if of some 
horror beyond words. 

He set all his force to will her back into unconsciousness, but in 
vain. She had passed into a phase beyond his power. The look 
of tortured, unutterable horror, deepened, fixed, stamped on her 
face, till there seemed to be nothing of Eileen left in those con- 
vulsed features. She staggered one step back and threw up her 
arms with a shriek, so piercing, so blood-curdling, that the ser- 
vants all came rushing up in terror; but before the foremost of 
them could reach the door, Eileen had fallen, as if stricken by 
lightning, at his feet. 

He realized what it was that had smitten her down. The 
consciousness of her deed had rushed upon her ; her unsealed eyes 
had seen the horror of her fate. His power had been hurled into 
sudden and mortal conflict with the one passion that could resist 
it, and the struggle had torn the life out of this frail frame. For 
even as he raised her from the ground he saw she would not 
recover—felt that, for her sake as well as his own, it was not to be 
desired that she should. 

He dreaded lest any wild last word should betray his infamous 
secret ; but that apprehension was soon set at rest. She never 
spoke a syllable again ; that shriek with which she had fallen at 
his feet was the unhappy girl’s last utterance on earth; the hand 
of death was upon her as she fell. The horror of the knowledge of 
the deed she had done, slew her with a blow as swift and sudden 
as the death that her innocent hand had dealt to Geoffrey. 

When Mrs. Percival and Gertrude returned home, a fresh shock 
awaited them. Eileen, their dear girl, their delicate “little one” 
lay dead. But now the two sisters had “ supped full of horrors” 
—the spring of emotion was overstrained—and it seemed to them 
there was but one only thing left now that they could not endure. 
The sight of Eileen lying white and still, in the stony calm of the 
“sleep that knows no waking ”— 


‘‘ Beyond the breakers and the moaning now! ” 


moved them less to passionate grief than toa sort of loving envy— 
of tender longing to see into the Beyond, as the unsealed eyes of that 
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gentle spirit perhaps saw now—to know what she could tell them, 
if there might be but one moment’s communion between life and 
death! That terrible look of wild, fixed agony had faded from her 
face an hour or two after death, and the closed eyes did not 
reveal the horror of their last living gaze. 

“She has not been long behind Geoffrey,” said Gertrude, ten- 
derly kissing the brow which was already cold. 

“My poor darling! My little Eily!” Mrs. Percival murmured, 
with a look of strange yearning; “is it so easy to follow our loved 
ones ?” 

Gertrude was crying quietly as she bent over the dead girl. 
Her sister looked at her with a dull ache of envy. She wished she 
could cry. She had no tears left to shed for Eileen, though she 
had loved her well. It seemed to her now that all her tears were 
turned to fire; her whole life was only one fierce devouring flame 
of longing to save her darling from his cruel doom. 

Asenath heard from her husband of Eileen’s sudden death ; it 
was the only thing in his career of unrepented crime that had ever 
shocked him. As a rule he found it easy to put out of his thoughts 
anything that he wished to forget. But now it was not so easy to 
get that unhappy girl’s last wild cry out of his ears—the horror of 
her last look out of his eyes ; and there was something stirring in 
his heart that more nearly resembled remorse than anything he 
had ever felt before. This feeling was as uncomfortable as it was 
new to him, and he resented the discomfort upon his unfortunate 
wife. 

He had come by this time to regard her as responsible for all 
his evil deeds. Had she not failed him he might not have sinned 
so deeply ; and he did not fail in paying what he conceived to be 
his lawful debt to her. If he suffered a little discomfort of feel- 
ing, he avenged it upon poor Asenath and tortured her to the 
verge of madness. 

She heard, of course, of Mrs. Percival’s presence in London and 
of the continued efforts of Ray’s family and friends to obtain a 
reprieve—efforts which her husband assured her he knew on the 
best authority to be made in vain—and she took a desperate reso- 
lution. As the fatal day drew near she felt she could no longer 
endure the burden of living if she let slip the faintest chance of 
assisting in the endeavours to save Ray’s life by telling what she 
knew. True, he had charged her to keep the secret “ for his sake,” 
but now nothing could harm him; and if she could not help him, 
at least she would not live with the torture of keeping a secret, 
the disclosure of which might help him, eating into her soul. She 
would have faced death a hundred times sooner than have faced 
Ray’s mother and told her the tale she had to tell ; but her death 
could not help Ray, and her disclosure might possibly be of a little 
aid in the efforts being made on his behalf. With this object, well- 
nigh hopeless as she felt her errand to be, she went to the Perci- 
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vals, taking advantage of her husband’s absence for a few hours. 
She found that Mrs. Percival and Miss Carresford had already 
returned to Holminster. In truth, the fever of anxiety in which 
Mrs. Percival lived would scarcely allow her to draw her breath 
away from Ray, or, rather, out of sight of the walls within which 
he was imprisoned. If she could not be with him, at least she 
would be within reach, within eye-shot, ear-shot, of his prison. 

Old friends and connections of the family had come forward to 
her relief and had charged themselves with all the melancholy 
arrangements, the last sad offices that could be done for Eileen ; 
and Mary Percival, with her sister, who would not leave her, had 
fled back to Holminster, to be at least within reach of Ray. 

Asenath went upstairs to take a last look at Eileen, and from 
the marble-like peace and “ rapture of repose” of the dead girl’s 
face, though she little dreamt what terrible story those locked lips 
could have told, she drew fresh strength to carry out the task she 
had set herself. Failing to find Ray’s mother, she went to the 
Percivals’ family lawyer, Mr. Sharpe, who had been most active in 
getting up Ray’s defence, and who was known to be earnestly 
engaged in furthering the endeavours to obtain a respite for his 
unfortunate client; and to him she briefly told her tale of that 
hour on the balcony, and of Ray’s motive for denying his presence 
in Geoffrey Carresford’s room. 

She perceived plainly enough that Mr. Sharpe listened, to her 
with severe, if unexpressed, disapprobation. He evidently attached 
little weight to her protest of its being by Ray’s own desire that 
she had suppressed this evidence. He judged her to be far too 
intelligent a woman not to have seen that his client was sacrificing 
a chance, if only a slight chance, of safety for her sake. He looked 
at her with keen and doubtful scrutiny, and she felt that he was 
forming not too favourable an estimate of her character. He was 
emphatic in urging her to tell all she knew, evidently suspecting 
that behind what she told there was something she did not tell ; 
but he did not relieve her mind by appearing to attach great value 
to her statement. It was not a very important point, he said, 
though it might have been made a strong one if brought out at 
the trial ; he further intimated that, of course, in that case they 
would have had to combat the representation of the prosecution 
that the whole drift and import of this light upon the case was 
merely a proof of the prisoner’s tendency to walk by clandestine 
and secret ways. 

He did not encourage or soothe her by holding out hopes that 
her late—* very late,” as he observed severely—disclosure would 
be of any great help; still, in such a case every straw of even sug- 
gestion was of value. 

The position was an exceedingly grave one. No doubt the 
execution, should they fail in preventing it, would be a gross 
miscarriage of justice, but it would not be the first such terrible 
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mistake that had been committed. The time was running very 
short; Mr. Percival’s danger was imminent; and, after all, her 
statement did not amount to much more than evidence of a clan- 
destine interview of a kind which did not necessarily bear at all 
upon the vital point of the administration of the poison. How- 
ever, he would communicate with her further if necessary. He 
supposed she would be willing to repeat her deposition on oath 
before the authorities ? But the gravity and significance of his 
manner turned her faint and sick with a terrible conviction that 
he who should know best apprehended the worst. This dreadful 
thought surged over, swallowed up, and drowned the shallower 
feelings of resentful pain and wounded pride aroused by his 
evident suspicion and disapprobation of her character and conduct. 

Her limbs trembled beneath her as she made her way home. 
She concealed her errand from her husband, who presently brought 
home an article in one of the day’s papers severely reprobating 
the efforts that were being made in certain quarters to interfere 
with the course of justice and insult the majesty of the law by 
reversing its decrees. 

Dr. Fitzallan read this to his wife with gusto. He did not tell 

her the share that he himself had had in inspiring it—that it was 
he who had “ given points” for it to a journalist friend of his who 
was hard-up for a subject.’ And the terrible hours wore away, 
and Asenath’s heart sank heavier and heavier, and waxed cold and 
sick as the fatal day was at hand; no communication reached 
her from Mr. Sharpe, and she had no idea whether her statement 
had been of the slightest help to him she would have died to 
save. 
And at Holminster, who shall say whether the mother or the 
son suffered most in that agony of hourly suspense? Perhaps the 
woman’s heart was the more tortured, tor when the last day came 
and still no whisper of promise reached the prisoner in the con- 
demned cell, and he heard a new noise in the gaol yard—a sound 
of carpenters’ work and hammering, and knew that they were 
putting up the scaffold—then the lingering spark of hope in his 
breast became a torturing fire, and he strove to crush out that last 
flickering gleam which now was only agony. ‘To escape from off 
the rack of hope he prayed now to despair. And then there.came 
to him the deadly calm which comes in mercy to the overwrought 
soul as a swoon to the overtaxed body. As a chord too tensely 
strained ceases to quiver, so highly-strung natures can be wrought 
to a pitch at which they cease to feel; and so, as he listened to 
that awful sound of the knocking in of nails—a sound so common- 
place and yet now so horrible—this cold and death-like apathy 
came to Ray Percival, and he was conscious of no more feeling— 
neither of fear, nor hope, nor love, nor longing, nor even pain. 
It seemed that his very soul was stunned, his heart frozen to 
stone within him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THOU HAST ESCAPED ME! 


Ornetto. ‘“ Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all!’ 
Desp. “ Alas! he is betrayed, and I undone!” 


OruELLo. “ Out !—weep’st thou for him to my face? ” 


‘‘WuHaT are you starting and listening so for, Asenath?” asked 
Dr. Fitzallan of his wife. 

“T thought I heard the newspaper boys calling out an extra 
special,” she replied. 

It was the night before the day fixed for the execution of 
“The Meriton Murderer.” Next morning at eight o'clock, in 
the Holminster gaol-yard, Ray Percival was to die—unless, indeed, 
a respite should yet be granted him at the last, of which there 
seemed now but small hope. The Fitzallans had lately left their 
old quarters and were in new apartments in London. It was a 
large upstairs front room, looking upon the street, at the window 
of which Asenath was standing, watching. It was late; she had 
gone up to her room some time before, but she knew it was useless 
her trying to sleep; she wondered if sleep would ever seal her 
burning eyes again. 

‘I think I do hear them calling,” she said breathlessly, throw- 
ing the window wide open and leaning out. 

‘No, you do not; it is your fancy. You seem excited to-night, 
my dear. What newsare you expecting? There can be no account 
of the execution until the second edition to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ But there might be a reprieve,” she said, listening still. 

“There will be no reprieve. I have told you so all along.” 

She turned her head with a wild gesture of pain, as if averting 
her gaze from some horrible sight. 

* Do you believe there is another world, Gervas ?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“You know my belief, Asenath ; but I cannot say it is convic- 
tion. Who is he that knows whether in those other worlds—those 
many worlds—to come, there will be any survival of conscious 
individual immortality ?” 

“Tf there is,” she exclaimed passionately, “if Geoffrey Carres- 
ford could see and know, he would not let the innocent be destroyed 
—he would stop this ghastly wrong ! ” 

“You are so sure of Percival’s innocence ?” 

“Tam.” 

*‘ Curious—women’s instincts,” he observed. ‘ Now, do you 
know, I have something to tell you, Asenath.” 

She looked at him with a startled and ects’ suspicious 
glance. 
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He quietly shut the window and bolted it, crossed the room, 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. Then he came 
back to her. 

“Sit down,” he said, laying his hand lightly but firmly on her 
arm, “and listen to me.” 

She obeyed. Her face could hardly turn paler than it was, but the 
pallor spread to her lips. She fixed her large deep eyes upon him 
with an intensity of questioning in which there was no touch of 
fear nor shrinking now. To-night there was no sense of fear for 
herself left in her, although his eyes gleamed upon her witha cold 
and dangerous light, like the basilisk’s evil-boding glance. 

‘“* You can keep your secrets, I know,” he began, “and so can J. 


- But the time has come for mutual confidence, such as there should 


be between true husband and true wife.” He spoke deliberately 
and quietly, but there was something so deadly and sinister in his 
calmness that she shuddered. “I have waited until to-night to 
tell you my secret,” he continued. ‘ Yours needs no telling. I 
know it.” 

“ What do you know?” 

“ Amongst other things, I know the crime for which Percival 
will be hanged at eight o’clock to-morrow morning. He did not 
murder Geoffrey Carresford; your instinct tells you rightly 
there.” . 

“He did not! and you know it?” she exclaimed, starting in 
utter horror. “ Yow know his innocence, and have not stepped 
forward to clear him? You have let an innocent man be unjustly 
condemned?” Her eyes blazed upon him with a wild flash of 
almost incredulous reproach and horror. 

“Not innocent. He did commit a crime, and dies for it. He 
dies for coming between you and me,” he answered with a look of 
deadly meaning. 

She did not shrink; her indignant gaze never wavered. 

“You are in a fatal error,” she rejoined with sombre passion. 
“‘ And is it possible that for this horrible mistake you are wilfully 
—deliberately—sacrificing a man’s life ? Doing a deed worse than 
murder? Knowing him guiltless, and keeping the secret; leaving 
him to die—to die that death! Tell me this is not true, Gervas ? 
It cannot—cannot be! It would be the deed of a devil, not of a 
man!” She was quivering in every limb, looking at him with 
passionate appeal. 

‘If you knew a little more about me,” he replied, “ perhaps you 
would not be so incredulous. I do not take my revenge like other 
men,” he added with slow and dreadful emphasis, “and I think 
to-morrow morning it will be tolerably complete.” 

She stared at him aghast in shuddering recoil. Then a sudden 
idea shot into her heart and pierced and quivered there like a 
keen-barbed arrow. A strange light, the flash of a desperate, 
half-frantic hope, leapt into her eyes; she cast a quick, furtive 
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glance at the clock. Her husband knew that Ray Percival never 
committed the murder for which he was condemned to die, and 
there were yet a few hours left. There was no time for protesta- 
tions of her own innocence now; that later! but something else 
first. 

“ Tell me,” she said breathlessly, “ how do you know that -he is 
not guilty? What is it that you know? If he did not murder 
Geoffrey Carresford—who did? Was it suicide? You have told 
me so much, now tell me all.” In her anguish of anxiety she 
bent towards him—clasped her hands—drew nearer to him. He 
smiled—an evil, sinister smile—and drew her nearer still. 

“So you do not shrink from me, my wife?” he said. ‘“ Well, 
now I will tell you all; but I had better hold you, in case you 
should turn faint-hearted and run away, when you know the man 
you have married—the man you thought you could deceive, you 
and your—.” He stopped and set his teeth hard; his tone and 
look for the moment betrayed so deadly a depth of inhuman 
malignity that if at that time she had valued her life at a pin’s 
fee, she would have trembled; but she was dominated by one 
thought, and only one, and in that possessing thought self had 
no place 

“You are mistaken,” she said with a flash of indignant denial. 
“ You wrong me, Gervas! I have not wronged you. I have been 
weak and foolish, nothing worse. I will tell you all—all—every 
word—in sacred truth, before Heaven! But my story second— 
yours first.” Her eyes were wild with her unutterable passion of 
eagerness and anxiety, for the time was short and the priceless 
moments were flying fast. 

“Yes, mine first,” he agreed. With the same dreadful smile he 
drew her closer to his side and held her there, whilst he told her 
briefly his true name, the secret of his past life, and the real facts 
of Geoffrey Carresford’s death; briefly, but in detail enough for 
the whole hideous story to flame with lurid vividness before her 
horror-stricken eyes. He concealed nothing of the heinousness of 
his sin. She knew herself the wife of an escaped convict, a mur- 
derer, nay, worse a hundredfold than any ordinary murderer; the 
story of the crime of his youth was pale beside the atrocity of his 
later years. She knew how, and with what motive, he had mur- 
dered Geoffrey Carresford by the base abuse of his influence over 
his unconscious and innocent accomplice, poor Eileen ; how he had 
stolen the poison from Ray, replaced the empty phial, prepared 
the deadly dose in one of Messrs. Bryce and Taylor’s small bottles, 
which he knew were so common in the hotel that no special one 
could be traced, and impressed on Eileen’s mind full directions 
with regard to the substitution of the draught. It seemed that 
not a man but a vampire, a demon, had been her husband. Her 
brain whirled; the ghastly truth seemed to congeal and stop 
the springs of life in her; she would have fainted, but the force of 
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her one dominant thought upheld her. She must not faint; 
strength must not fail her now. She strove to control her voice 
and managed to speak, though hoarsely and brokenly. 

“T feel faint; I am ill; I must go out for a little breath of 
air.” 

“No, you must not. You will stay where you are.” 

His arm round her held her like an iron vice. 

‘“ Please let me go,” she gasped. “ Let me get out into the air. 
Do let me go!” 

‘Where do you want to go?” he asked. ‘To Holminster, to 
be in at the death?” 

She shuddered like a leaf. 

“ Gervas, if you will only let me go, I will forgive you all—all/ 
Oh, let me go out! I will—I must. There is time still,” she 
panted wildly. 

He smiled, reading her thought clearly. 

“ You want to go to the authorities—to the Home Secretary ?” 

-As a cat lightly lifts its paw from the half-disabled mouse, he 
slightly slackened his clasp. In a second she slipped from his 
arm, sprang up, and rushed to snatch down a cloak from its peg. 

“Is that where you want to go at this hour—to the Home 
Secretary’s, to swear you have evidence of Percival’s innocence, to 
beg for a reprieve ?” he repeated, following her and standing be- 
tween her and the door. 

“With a life at stake, what does the hour matter ?” she replied 
with passionate resolution. “I will make them hear me; they 
shall let me in, if I sit on the doorstep till daylight.” 

“Daylight would be a little late for your purpose,” he ob- 
served. 

“T shall not have to wait till then,” she said. 

**Woman’s energy has worked wonders, moved mountains, ere 
now,” he rejoined. ‘ This is a wild idea of yours, Asenath; but 
still there 1s just a possibility, one chance in a thousand, that you 
might succeed. A woman’s desperate energy and ingenuity will do 
a good deal when her lover’s life is at stake; and although it is 
most likely you would be simply given into custody as a mad 
woman, still there is just a chance that you might obtain admission 
to the Home Secretary—he might credit your wild story—an order 
for reprieve might be telegraphed to Holminster. Yes, it is just 
barely possible you might save Percival from the gallows if I 
would let you go out now—to denounce your husband for another 
man’s sake.” 

“I will not denounce you. Gervas, Gervas, let me go,” she 
pleaded in a deep low voice, so concentrated as to be almost calm. 
*T will not involve yow; you shall run norisk. I'll screen yowin 
every way. If there is danger to you, you will have time to escape 
—you can be far away before any one can touch you. I swear I 
will not endanger you. I will keep you safe—only let me go.” 
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‘“‘ And give up my long-planned and schemed revenge for your 
asking ? ” 

“Tf you must have a life,” she rejoined, with a flash of wild 
hope, “ will not one be enough? Take my life for his. If fault 
there was, the fault was mine, not his. It is J who should die, not 
he. I tell you the fault was mine—mine—mine only. If you will 
let me go to-night I will come back to you and you may kill me 
if you iike, and when and how you like. You may put me to any 
cruel death and I will not resist. I have never told you a lie, 
although I own I did deceive you by silence, and for that fault I 
am willing to die. For the foolish romance of his boyish fancy— 
that is all it was—he is not so responsible as J was. There was no 
wrong —what folly there was was all mine, and I am willing to die 
for it. I swear by all I hold sacred I will come back to you, 
and you shall kill me if you choose—I give my life into your 
hands.” 

“TI like to hear you plead to me,” he said, with a tigerish light 
of unholy joy in his eyes. “So, my lady, you can feel ? My dainty 
Lady Disdain, who held herself so high and pure above me—for 
whom J was not true enough nor good enough—whom I was fool 
enough to think so cold and pure and true!” 

A new idea occurred to her; she drew a little nearer to him 
and looked up in his face with a pitiful passion of entreaty. 

‘‘ I—I did not know you cared so much for me,” she said more 
softly. Do you care for my love? If you do, let me go, and I 
will love you—I will—I will—and Ill forgive you all—all. I will 
never see him again—never ; I swear to you that I will never set 
eyes on him again. I will stay with you and keep your secret, and 
be your true wife—your wife and slave for ever! Oh, Gervas, I 
will indeed, if you'll only let me go while yet there’s time! ” 

He smiled and bent his head once or twice with an expression 
of satisfaction ; then he looked at the clock. 

“TI have no doubt you are willing to pay a high price for your 
lover’s life,” he said. “ But you will not buy it; no, not by your 
life, not by your love, nor by yourimmortal soul! At eight o’clock 
you will be in this room with me; but you and I, in thought, will 
be in the gaol-yard at Holminster. We will stand by the gallows 
together in spirit, you and I.” 

She shrank and stared at him with wildly dilated eyes, fixed as 
if on a sight of supernatural horror ; then a convulsive tremor like 
the semblance of a smile” flickered over her lips. 

“* Will we ?” she murmured. 

She stood silent for a few seconds; then suddenly, with a bound 

ike a wild cat, she sprang at him and tried to tear open his breast 
pocket and snatch from it the key of the door. 

“Give me that key—that key,” she panted. She was like a 
pantheress more than a woman; her slender hands seemed nerved 
with fire, and for the moment it took him all his strength to 
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master her. As he pushed her back and held her by the wrists, 
she set her teeth and looked at him, panting hard, with wild and 
desperate defiance. ‘He shall not die; he shall not die,” she 
muttered through her clenched teeth, and tearing herself from 
his grasp she turned and flew to the door, and flinging herself 
against it, beat the panels and raised her voice in a cry for help 
—a cry stifled in the utterance, as he seized her in his arms and 
fairly carried her away from the door, his hands pressed heavily on 
her mouth and throat. 

‘Your lover is a dead man,” he said fiercely, “and if you do 
not keep quiet, you are a dead woman too!” 

Helpless in his grip, she gave herself up for lost ; and in truth 
at that moment the native savagery of his temperament leapt up 
into the flame of a murderous desire to strangle her then and 
there ; but a subtler refinement of cruelty counteracted the impulse 
of mere fury. It would be a pity to kill her before Ray’s death- 
hour was over; whether to let her live after that or not he had 
time to make up his mind, but he would not lose the exquisite 
revenge he had promised himself, of watching her as the fatal 
hour struck. Still the impulse of ferocity which possessed him 
was too strong to be altogether resisted, and he grasped and shook 
her so roughly and violently that when he flung her from him she 
staggered and fell half fainting on the sofa. 

Presently she rose up, feebly and unsteadily; she was dizzy and 
swayed as if about to fall; she caught hold of the mantelpiece for 
support, looked at the clock and shuddered, and then came with 
uncertain and faltering step across the room to him. He was 
sitting coolly watching her, as a surgeon might watch an animal 
undergoing the process of vivisection. She could not stand; she 
sank down on her knees by his side. 

‘“‘ Have you no mercy ?” she murmured faintly. 

‘‘ After to-morrow I may, or may not, have mercy upon you. I 
have none to-night. Wait till the morning’s work is done, then 
come and ask me for mercy.” 

Re vee you no fear? Are you not afraid to carry out this 
thing ?” 

** What should I fear? Unless it be betrayal by you, Asenath ? 
By the spirit in which you have received my disclosure, I fear 1 
can hardly rely on your discretion—I can hardly feel safe with 
you.” 
No, you cannot,” she answered wildly, in a stronger voice, 
raising herself up a little, leaning on the arm of his chair. “ Not 
for an hour, not for a minute can you ever rely on safety whilst I 
live. I would have forgiven you for your long-ago past, as freely 
as I hope to be forgiven! I would have forgiven you for Geoffrey 
Carresford’s death——.” 

“ But not for Ray Percival’s ? ” 

“ Yes /” she rejoined with rising passion, “ for even that ; if you 
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had killed him as men before now have struck sudden blows in 
anger and jealousy. If you had shot him down—yes, even if you 
had stabbed him in the back, I cowld have forgiven you; said that 
as my husband you had received, or thought you had received, pro- 
vocation. If you had only murdered him! But for this—for this 
far worse than assassination! Would it not have been enough to 
kill him ? Must you have him dishonoured, shamed and tortured 
too? Forgive you for Ray’s death on the scaffold ? Mever—in this 
world nor in the next! Ah! if you do not kill me too, you will 
never be safe.” 

Yet if I were to kill you now I should not be safe. It would be 
discovered in the morning, and all that [ have done for myself 
would be undone.” 

She was panting hard, as her fluttering and failing heart stopped 
her breath; her eyes flashed up at him with a wild, strange, 
scarcely human light, and something like an unearthly smile 
parted her quivering lips. 

‘You may murder my Ray,” she said—and never had she 
named his name in that tone and with that possessive passion 
before ; nay, never had called him by that name in her husband’s 
hearing—* but you cannot part us. Alive or dead, in this world 
or in the next, I am his—his—and not yours!” 

He caught his breath; his fingers worked and quivered ; it took 
all his wonderful self-command to hold his hand. 

“You want to make me kill you now, Asenath ?” he said, his 
piercing eyes looking down through hers into her soul and truly 
reading the thought there. But I will not be driven to it until 
after eight o’clock—if then. And until then, as you seem to be 
thinking a good deal of the next world to-night, you may draw 
what comfort you can from the contemplation of it. Only, re- 
member,” and his hand closed on her shoulder and gripped it till 
the pressure left-a bruise, “that if there 7s a next world of con- 
scious immortality, J shall follow you and your Ray there. But 
neither of you have got through the barriers of death yet—and 
they are barriers that mortal flesh shrinks from passing, as he— 
and you—shall pass,” he added; and the devil that possessed this 
soul that once was human, looked out of his eyes. She pressed her 
hands against her temples and a convulsive tremor shook all her 
frame, though it was not at the horrible significance of the menace 
to herself that she shuddered. 

* T don’t want—I wouldn’t have—your mercy for myself, if it is 
too late for justice to him,” she said in a hollow breaking voice. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is too late,” he answered with a smile of steadfast pur- 
pose. “Ina few hours the hangman’s hands will draw the rope 
round your Ray’s throat.” 

She started from him with one sharp cry, like an animal wounded 
to death, and fell forward on the ground at his feet. 

There she lay almost without sign of life; one arm flung above 
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her head, her loosened hair streaming over the carpet; only now 
and then a faint quivering movement ran through her and she 
gave a low stifled moan as if of pain. 

He sat reflecting—wondering whether, now that he had revealed 
his secret to her, he could ever feel safe while she lived? His 
motive in telling her had been simply to torture her; the de- 
liberate resolution of savage jealousy to make her suffer to the 
uttermost. Yet in telling her he knew that he had laid a mine 
at his feet which might explode at any moment and blow him to 
ruin and destruction. He deemed himself safe all round except 
for this one fatal pitfall which he himself had dug here at his own 
hearthstone. It had been a sweet revenge, but a dangerous luxury 
for him to indulge in. Now, could he threaten or persuade her to 
silence, or had she passed beyond his power? Had this night’s 
revelation roused in her a passion too strong for him to control ? 
If she could not be silenced now she must be “ provided for,” as 
the Macbeths provided for the too trustful Duncan. He had gone 
too far to fail or turn back now. He was 


‘*So deep in blood that should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er!” 


For his own security he had brought about Geoffrey Carresford’s 
death. For that safety, too, and for the deadly purpose of his 
revenge he had destroyed Ray Percival. His deed, though not 
his will, had slain Eileen, and the thought of the tragic end of 
that most innocent life was the only memory that pricked him 
with anything like remorse. That guileless, tender, sweet child ! 
He had not scrupled to sacrifice her with devilish cruelty to his 
own vile scheme, but he would not wilfully, or of malice afore- 
thought, have destroyed her. But Asenath, who had deceived 
him, failed him ; if her existence were dangerous to him, he would 
not spare her now. Yet he would not compromise his dearly- 
bought safety. If he compassed his wife’s death for his own ends, 
it must be by such means as would not endanger his personal in- 
terests. It must be managed in such a way that her death might 
appear the result of accident—or of suicide—that perhaps would 
be more easily contrived. He had plenty of time to devise some 
scheme in case she should prove unmanageable, as he feared she 
would. 

She had not stirred nor moaned for some time now; there she 
lay as motionless as the dead, her face on the ground, no quiver 
in the arm thrown out in passive abandonment above her head. 
As the gaslight now and then flickered, the shadows in her 
loosened hair seemed to waver a little; otherwise there was not 
the slightest movement in her. 

“Get up, Asenath,” he said. 

She did not stir. He pushed her with his foot. 
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“Get up, I tell you,” he repeated. ‘I want to talk to you.” 

Still there was no movement in the prostrate figure. He 
stooped and lifted her up. She hung a dead weight over his arm, 
her head falling back to the floor, her long hair trailing on the 
carpet. Her eyes were closed, her lips half open, and .reddened 
with a little stream of blood that had trickled from them; but it . 
had ceased to flow. 

He felt her pulse, tore open her dress, and pressed his hand 
upon her heart. There was no throb, no quiver of life. Had she 
indeed, though in another sense than he had thought, passed 
beyond his power? He carried her to her bed, laid her down, and 
tried such restoratives as he had within reach. He chafed her 
cold hands, but brought no warmth—no pulse to them ; he applied 
strong salts to her nostrils, in vain; held a small mirror to her lips, 
it was undimmed. 


The first cold grey streaks of daylight crept in and rested on the 
pale placid face which lay back on the pillow in passionless, stir- 
less repose. She would not hear the clock strike the fatal hour of 
eight. 

‘So you have escaped me, Asenath,” he said, bending over her 
and speaking as if she could hear him; “and it is well for you! 
Death has been more merciful to you than J should have been. 
I did not forgive you living and I can’t forgive you dead! But 
yet——” He lifted the lifeless form up in his arms, and holding 
ler against his heart in a close last embrace, pressed one long kiss 
upon the cold and passive lips—the last that he should ever set 
upon them in life or death! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘6QNE TRAVELLER RETURNS.” 


‘ Then the night grew deep and the eve grew dim, 
And a sad-faced figure began to swim 
And float in my face—flit past—then pause ! 


“Now, why did she come and confront me there, 
With the mould on her face, and the moist in her hair, 
And a mystical stare in her marvellous eyes ? 





‘* Now, that is the reason I make complain, 
That for ever and ever her face should rise, 
Facing face to face with her great sad eyes! 


‘*T said then to myself, and I say it again, 
That there is no bit of her blood on me /” 


Dr. Firzauian thought it the right thing—what a man would 
naturally do in such a trouble—to call for help, to go to the land- 
lady’s room and rouse her up; and soon the startled household 
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learnt that Mrs. Fitzallan, who had not been feeling well for some 
time past, had been seized with sudden illness in the night and 
- died before her alarmed husband could summon further medical 
advice and assistance. 

The world woke up; early carts rattled along the streets, and in 
due course there came, on their usual morning round, to the house 
where Death had entered as to every other, the milkman, the post- 
man, and the news-boy. And the bereaved husband, with a face 
of decent gravity and grief, having, with due anxiety to be assured 
of the cause of his wife’s death, sent for a doctor, was able to pay 
a little attention to the morning’s letters and newspapers. The 
first letter he opened was from the Percivals’ family lawyer and 
adviser, Mr. Sharpe, requesting an interview with Dr. Fitzallan on 
a matter of importance. It had been misdirected and forwarded 
from his old address; it should have reached him the day before. 
Startled, he seized the morning’s paper and hastily unfolded it; 
the first words that met his eye were these, in large type: 


*‘ THe MERITON MURDER.—REPRIEVE OF THE PRISONER!” 


He looked back at the letter, as if to read between the lines; 
but he could make nothing more out of the brief business-like note 
than that this lawyer, who represented Ray Percival’s interests, 
considered an interview with im as a “ matter of importance ”— 
of importance to whom but Percival could it be ? And on what 
subject could the Percival party desire an interview with him 
except on that of his evidence at the trial? And investigation 
into his evidence meant danger. He saw that clearly at once, 
though what danger he did not know. For if any one could con- 
tradict his statement that the shadowy form passing along the 
balcony was that of a man of Percival’s stature and general appear- 
ance of figure—if any one had recognized the slim girlish shape, 
the light dress—if any suspected Eileen of even an innocent and 
unconscious hand in the tragedy—if any dreamt that he was 
George Charcott, or that he had any reason for bearing ill-will 
towards Geoffrey Carresford, why had they not come forward 
before? He looked at the other letters, which had arrived by the 
morning ’s post; one, directed to his wife, was in the same hand- 
writing as the one to him. He opened it, and the first words 
brought a dark frown to his brow. 


“ Private. 
‘© MADAM, 

“In reference to the communication you made to me on 
Tuesday, I should be obliged if you would call upon me again, at 
your earliest convenience, as important allegations have been 
made in regard to the evidence against Mr. Percival, and your 
statement, taken in connection with them, promises to prove of 
more value than I at first supposed.” 
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He crushed the letter in his hand and ground his teeth. The 
traitress! So she had been secretly in league with the enemy. 
For those who were working in the cause of truth and justice to 
prove a guiltless man’s innocence were his worst enemies, and it 
seemed to him that Asenath, in lending a hand to undo the in- 
justice already done, and prevent a still more hideous wrong 
from being committed, was a traitress of the deepest dye. 

He saw the danger signals flashing redly out of the darkness, 
but he could not see from what quarter the danger threatened. 
Asenath could know nothing; and that she had never suspected 
him of any complicity in the murder was evidenced by her utter 
dismay and horror when he had revealed his criminal secret to 
her. Now the question faced him—what course should he take ? 
There were pitfalls along his path; he must walk warily. He 
speedily made up his mind that while the matter could be braved 
out, while an air of dignity and conscious innocence would carry 
him safely through, he would dare it; but if his perjury were 
discovered, the question of motive raised—if once he saw investi- 
gation on the track of his past—then flight would be the only 
thing. Flight meant surrender, humiliation, failure; but safety 
must be bought even at that price, and escape after all would be 
easier unencumbered by a wife, especially a wife whose very 
existence was an hourly danger to him. 

With a view to possible retreat the first thing to do was to 
insure an open way. The first means to that end was money. 
He must go down to his bankers that morning—immediately—sell 
out the various shares and bonds he held at once, and realize all 
the ready cash possible. 

Dr. Lowe, for whom he had sent, was out; but the message 
was that the note would be delivered to him immediately on his 
return, which would probably be in an hour or two. 

Fitzallan decided, however, not to wait for the doctor, who, after 
all, could do nothing but determine the cause of his wife’s death, 
which he himself attributed to the breaking of a blood-vessel and 
syncope due to excessive emotion. His business was too urgent 
for him to waste precious time at home; he must go to the bank 
at once, give his instructions there, and then on to the Temple, 
to Mr. Sharpe’s chambers, to ascertain the exact position in which 
he stood—how much was discovered, and what risk he ran. 

He had not been gone above an hour-and-a-half when Dr. Lowe 
arrived, was shown up to Mrs. Fitzallan’s room, and after making 
a close examination of the supposed-to-be deceased lady, came to 
the conclusion that there was something curious and unusual 
about the appearances. There was certainly an absence of all 
signs of life in her; but some of the familiar signs of death, which 
usually become evident after the lapse of a few hours, were absent. 
He had known a case of suspended animation look like this, and he 
could not conscientiously certify that Mrs. Fitzallan was dead until 
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he had tried the effect of an electric battery, for which he sent off 
a messenger at once. 

Meanwhile, at Holminster, Ray Percival was finding it a harder 
matter to preserve his equilibrium and keep up his self-possession 
and composure in the violent reaction of relief and hope, than in 
the hour of despair; and his mother, wild and strong as a tigress 
with the fever of hope restored, had rushed up to London to assist 
and urge on the inquiries. Kate Dundas, delayed on her journey 
by an accident, ailing and nervous, but encouraged and supported 
by Barnabas Grey, had arrived in London in time to make her de- 
position, which, taken in conjunction with Asenath’s statement 
and with its curious contradiction of Fitzallan’s evidence, had 
thrown the first glimmering of light on the dark mystery. And 
at the hour of the supreme anguish of Asenath’s life, when she 
felt her last desperate struggle on Ray’s behalf had failed, she 
little dreamt that the Home Secretary had already granted a re- 
prieve, to allow of further investigation into this singular and 
mysterious case. 

But Gervas Fitzallan, as he went his way on his own business 
that morning, had no knowledge of these incidents, although he- 
suspected, nay, was convinced, that something unforeseen by him. 
must in some strange and unexpected way have come to light.. 
He went on foot, for he liked walking, and air and exercise were- 
positive necessities to him when he was, as on this day, in a state- 
of nervous tension. Although his step was firm, his bearing proud 
and erect, and his expression cool and composed as usual, his mind: 
was deeply disturbed—not so much on account of his wife’s death 
(for to him no doubt had occurred that life was not utterly extinct 
in her frame) as of his own position, which he felt was now one of 
peril. He had loved her, and had hated her ; but now, as always, 
he thought of himself first. He knew he stood on a hazardous. 
brink, though of what precipice he did not know. For Asenath—. 
better she should have died then than thereafter. If grief had not. 
killed her, he would have had to do the work that grief had done. 
He was sure of that now. The more he recalled the white-hot 
passion of indignation, horror, revolt, entreaty, in the woman he 
once had deemed so passionless—the agony which had laid her 
dying at his feet—the more he was convinced that she would 
have stopped at nothing, scrupled at nothing, to save Ray’s life 
while yet he might be saved, or to avenge him if it were too late 
to save. 

Yes, it was well, certainly well, that she had passed away. It 
was an obstacle out of his path, a danger removed without his 
agency. Her life would have meant hourly danger, and with his 
quick perceptions he was keenly alive to the dangers already 
threatening him, though still he hoped they were of a nature that 
might be braved and vanquished. 


He was deep in thought as he walked at a steady pace alongthe 
DD 
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streets, which were already thronged with their morning crowd. 
It was a raw day; grey clouds scudded across a windy blue sky; 
the air was chilly, the pavements damp and the roads muddy and 
slippery, especially where the traffic was thick. At one of the 
spots where it was thickest, Fitzallan crossed the road, making 
his:way between the vehicles and in front of the horses’ heads, 
with his accustomed deliberation and daring coolness—but me- 
chanically, his thoughts far away, his trained muscles acting 
according to their habit, without special direction from his brain. 
He was half-way across the road, when his eye was caught by the 
figure of a young girl who was crossing in the opposite direction 
and was almost face to face with him—a slender, fair-skinned, 
dark-eyed girl, who struck him by her likeness to Eileen. It was 
merely one of those common superficial resemblances which dis- 
appear on a closer inspection—something in the figure, the colour- 
ing, even the style of dress—but it was enough to strike his at- 
tention, and even for the moment to slightly startle him. 

The young girl was evidently nervous of the crowded streets ; 
she wavered, looked one way and then the other way, and came to 
a pause in dangerous hesitation. A heavy dray, drawn by two 
huge horses, was rattling along at perilous speed ; the girl was a 
yard or two from Fitzallan, and if they had both stepped back- 
wards there would have been ample room for the dray to pass 
between them; but she, startled by a swiftly dashing hansom that 
almost grazed her skirts, made a frightened step aside which 
brought her nearer to the on-coming dray. Fitzallan, his atten- 
tion fixed on this girl, on the impulse of the instant hurried on in 
front of the dray horses, thinking he had time to clear them and 
drag her out of their way; but either he had slightly miscalcu- 
lated the distance or his foot slipped—possibly his iron nerve was 
for the moment slightly shaken by the mere fancy of the likeness 
—the reminiscence of Eileen. However it happened, the girl 
swerved back and was safe, while the pole of the great dray struck 
him, and knocked him down under the horses’ hoofs. 

The vehicle was dashing along at such rash speed that the 
driver could not instantly stop. The horses, sharply pulled up, 
slid and struggled on the slippery road; there was a cry of horror 
from the passers-by and a rush from the pavement to lift up the 
fallen man, who was already crushed beneath the great wheels ; 
by the time they extricated and raised him, he was insensible ; 
and to the excited question that passed round, “Is he killed?” 
there was no one who could answer surely “ Yes” or “ No.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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IN RUBEZAHL’S LAND. 


THE GIANT MOUNTAINS. 


CHLESIEN, or Prussian Silesia, is a part of Germany compara- 

tively little known to the English tourist, for unless he is on 

his road to Breslau, its large and important capital, it seems to 

him out of the way; too far east of Dresden, too far south of 
Berlin. 

But he is neither missed nor wanted there ; the numerous baths 
and mountain resorts are throughout the summer and autumn 
filled to overflowing by visitors from Berlin, Breslau, Lubeck, 
Stettin, Dantzic, and other northern towns. 

After the sandy plains of North Prussia, the Giant Mountains, 


from four to five thousand feet high, seem stupendous to the Ber- . 


liner, who arrives in July with his boys from school to enjoy their 
Sommerfrische in real Alpine fashion, clad in what they deem 
appropriate costume; and although the ascents to the highest 
points have been made perfectly easy to any good walker by the 
excellent paths and numerous direction posts of the Riesengebirge 
Verein (Giant Mountains Club), they carry “alpenstocks,” engage 
guides, and sometimes horses, for their expeditions, and return 
delighted with their achievements, their hats garlanded with moun- 
tain plants to show the world where they have been, what heights 
they have vanquished. 

These Giant Mountains (one wonders how they got their 
name) look tame and unpicturesque at first sight, but they are 
thoroughly Alpine in character, as those who explore them soon 
discover. 

They seem to rise somewhat suddenly from the plain in soft 
rounded outlines of sombre hue, being covered with pine wood 
almost to their summits, but the country round has a charm of its 
own, which those who linger in it soon feel and appreciate. 

It is the land of German fairy tale and romance. In these vast 
pine-wood forests, so sombre and so silent, one feels one is on 
enchanted ground, in the very wood, perhaps, into which the 
children of the story-book— 


‘“* Strayed 
And played so long one summer’s day, 
To find when they went home again, 
A hundred years had passed away.” 
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There are miles and miles of these grand woods, the delight of 
the German, who will wander all day long in the shady, unvaried 
scenery, when a Frenchman would be overwhelmed with ennut, 
and an Englishman would feel stifled. 

But a pine-wood is, as Herkomer, in one of his art lectures, 
declared, a necessity to a German; and this alone, if nothing else, 
takes that artist back to his Fatherland. 

Then every mountain round has its legend; on the rugged 
Reiftrager stood Rubezahl’s fairy palace. Beneath the Abendberg 
are endless caves of golden treasure, the entrance to which some 
favoured mortal is occasionally permitted to find. And the story is 
still told how, once upon a time, a poor widow, not knowing where to 
turn for help, wandering about the mountains with her little child, 
saw with astonishment a door in the hillside. They entered; a 
subterranean passage led them to a spacious hall supernaturally 
lighted, full of gold and dazzling treasures. 

Poverty and despair conquered any scruples the widow might 
have had; seizing rapidly all she could carry with her, she hurried 
to the entrance, but in her haste she forgot her child. She 
turned back, but it was too late; the door had closed and was 
hidden from mortal eye. She searched for it in vain that night, 
the next, and many more. Sometimes she thought she heard her 
child’s voice calling her : 

“Mother! Mother!” 

At last, on New Year’s Eve, exactly one year since she had seen 
the door, she found it open again. She entered; and there was 
her child, safe and sound, just as she had left her. 

This time she carried no other treasure out with her. 

This land of legend is emphatically a country to linger in, not 
to travel quickly through. Huge granite rocks of fantastic form 
crop up unexpectedly on the hill tops or in the woods ; open spaces 
cleared by the axe and brilliant with wild flowers, rocky streams, 
waterfalls, and delicious little green glades, vary scenery which to 
the mere passer-by might appear monotonous. 

‘Excuse me,” said a gentleman at the table d’héte one day at 
Schreiberhau, “ excuse me, but how did you find this place out? 
Did you come here all the way from England ?” 

The reader will probably not feel as much curiosity as the 
German gentleman did about our reasons for visiting the Giant 
Mountains, and staying at a place where we were the only 
English, but should any one wish to explore that region, some 
account of our route and the accommodation of the place may be 
useful. 

We had come from Italy to Dresden on our way to Berlin, but 
we wished to spend the month of August in some more bracing air 
than that of Saxon Switzerland or Thuringia, ‘and we had German 
friends who had their country home at Schreiberhau, a scattered 
mountain village, 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, who pro- 
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mised us a charming country and unrivalled air if we would put up 
with but indifferent accommodation, for “ Alas!” wrote the Baron, 
‘the beds are small and the cooking bad.” In spite of this dis- 
couragement we went, leaving Dresden about ten o’clock one 
awfully hot July morning. 

Passing through a flat, shadeless country, we arrived about one 
o’clock at Gérlitz, a prosperous commercial town, due east of 
Dresden, where lines from all parts of Germany meet and diverge. 

There was an excellent sort of table d’héte dinner going on in 
the fine, airy saloon of the station, for the moderate sum of one 
mark fifty cents, or eighteen-pence English, which we were very 
glad to join in, having an hour to spare. 

At Gorlitz we took tickets for Hirschberg, about two hours’ 
journey in a south-easterly direction, and on arrival there, hired 
one of the many carriages waiting at the station to take our party 
of four and luggage to Schreiberhau, about three hours’ drive, for 
the sum of twelve marks, the coachman’s gratuity being extra. 
Our luggage was piled up on a sort of wooden tray behind, and we 
started at once, skirting the town, of which, therefore, we saw 
nothing. 

We were astonished at the number of carriages of all kinds we 
met or passed between Hirschberg and Warmbrun, a watering- 
place with hot springs, about four miles from it. Our road ran 
directly through this lively little place, where a band was playing 
on the shady promenade, and every house seemed either a lodging- 
house or hotel. 

We had scarcely left Warmbrun before we seemed to enter 
Hermsdorf, another summer resort, full of villas and lodging-houses, 
the gardens of which were gay with the loveliest roses. 

We halted for about twenty minutes at Tietzes’ good hotel, and, 
whilst the horses rested, sat in the cool garden drinking lemonade, 
beneath a green roof of lime trees trained over lattice-work, enjoy- 
ing a lovely view of green sunny fields, the wooded heights of 
Kynant, crowned with a ruined castle on the right, giving us hopes 
of the promised but hitherto unseen mountain land. 

But it was not until we had passed through Petersdorf, a large 
village almost joining Hermsdorf, celebrated for its glass works, 
where pieces of great artistic beauty are produced, that we left the 
level plain we had traversed and began to ascend. 

A sudden turn in the road had brought us into quite another 
country. 

We had entered a wooded ravine, a brawling torrent on our left 
and steep pine-clad hills on our right, with fantastically-shaped 
granite rocks peeping out from between the trees. For more than 
three miles we continued to ascend; the houses had disappeared, 
but the carriages were as numerous as before. And we had 
imagined we were going to an isolated, out-of-the-way place ! 

However, our spirits, which had been low in the hot and dusty 
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plain, rose with our winding road, and when at last we emerged 
from the ravine to the lovely smiling upland valley of the Marien- 
thal, with its pretty chalets and villas scattered here and there in 
picturesque disorder, we were entirely content. 

The Marienthal, in which the principal part of Schreiberhau lies, 
is almost entirely shut in by hills, and in former times, when the 
dense forests were unbroken and the road by which we had entered 
was unmade, it was almost an inaccessible region, consequently one 
of the few places in Germany into which the conflicting parties of 
the Thirty Years’ War never penetrated. 

The very name of Marienthal it owes to its having been a safe 
refuge to a persecuted follower of John Huss, who fled from 
Bohemia, a certain Maria Pluch, who, at the death of her Roman 
Catholic husband, whose religion had protected his wife, found 
herself in danger and deprived of her children and came to the 
then solitary region and called it the “ Vale of Woe” (Jammerthal), 
but after her death the people called it the Marienthal, Maria’s 
Vale, in memory of her. It is decidedly the prettiest part of the 
Giant Mountains region, and the centre of excursions. 

Our friends met us on the road and went with us to Koénig’s 
Hotel, where they had secured rooms for us. 

We found them small, but perfectly clean and airy, and although 
we discovered next day that every one in the village let lodgings, 
and that they were surprisingly good for the place, we decided to 
remain at the hotel upon the landlord’s turning a small bedroom 
into a sitting-room for us. 

The fact is, in Germany cooking and attendance are not often 
given with furnished rooms, consequently dinner, which is the 
great difficulty of life at Schreiberhau, must be taken at the hotel, 
“a to have to walk out every day for your principal meal is a 

ore. 

As it was, we found it somewhat of a struggle to get this meal 
at all. 

We began the day after our arrival by breakfasting in the open 
air, beneath the shady lime trees, where dinners @ la carte are 
also served, but we determined to try the one o’clock table héte 
first ; the food was very plain, but fairly good—eatable ; but the 
meal was tedious, the company more tedious still; so we tried 
the restaurant next day and enjoyed the pleasure of a table to 
ourselves in the open air. But after the soup, which was quickly 
served, came a dreary time of waiting; then perhaps a dish of 
meat, but no vegetables. Heartrending appeals to the waiters to 
bring at least potatoes were answered by assurances of “ Gleich, 
gleich,” which cannot mean “ directly,” “ immediately,” which the 
dictionary says it does, but in the Konig’s Hotel means to-morrow 
or never perhaps. 

Of the two waiters who were expected to wait upon all the 
tables and carry endless glasses of beer to weary walkers, for ever 
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coming in, one did nothing but rush about like the clown in the 
circus with an immense appearance of business, achieving none. 
Paul was indeed a study. The empressement of his manner when 
he answered a summons took every one in at first, but leisure to 
observe him during the long intervals of our repast showed us that 
walking about was all the work he did, so we ingratiated ourselves 
with Heinrich, whose Herculean efforts to wait upon every one at 
once were laudable, though, alas! decided failures. 

After this experiment we returned to the table d’héte, as the 
least bad, and, as an old lady from Magdeburg remarked, “ At 
least you get your rights here.” 

Our first walk the morning after our arrival, was to the villa or 
cottage of our friends, which we could see from the hotel on high 
ground, backed by the pine woods. 

Crossing the hot and dusty road into a field on the opposite side, 
we followed an enticing little path which led us in a few minutes 
to a rustic bridge thrown across the rocky stream of the Zacken, 
in a shady wooded glade, which we promised ourselves to visit 
later, and ascending the steepish hill by the winding path, stopped 
now and then to rest on a friendly seat and admire the views. 
Even this first glimpse of the country showed us what endless 
walks there must be, not only on the mountains and through the 
woods, but over this open, undulating country, where no hedges 
nor walls bar your progress. 

The E— Villa, or Baude as they like to call it (for every building 
about is a Baude), although only a peasant’s house added to, is a 
charming spot, and unrivalled in position. 

Standing 2,000 feet: above the level of the sea, protected by the 
sheltering pine woods from cold winds, it is at the same time 
fresh, cool, and sunny. From the roomy porch, where in summer 
the family generally sit and receive their friends, the view is 
delicious. 

A broad green meadow slopes downwards, and on it stands a 
picturesque black and white cottage, like those in Cheshire, sur- 
rounded by fine trees. Here the Baron’s cows are stalled, and the 
upper part of the house let to summer visitors. 

Beyond the meadow the ground, always varied by rock and 
wood and pretty cottages and villas, continues to fall until it 
meets the fertile plain of the Hirschberg valley. Behind the house 
at a stone’s throw is the forest, on the right the rugged range of 
the Reiftriger with the Schneekopf, the highest point of the 
Giant Mountains. 

Not far off is Baron Harrach’s Swiss chalet. This gentleman’s 
brother is one of Berlin’s best artists. 

There are several other private residences scattered about the 
Marienthal, consequently plenty of society near at hand. 

A conspicuous object on the left of the view is the spire of the 
newly-erected Roman Catholic church, but although the Lutherans. 
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equal the Catholics in number, their nearest place of worship is an 
hour’s drive or walk from the principal part of the village, so the 
Baron has a service every other Sunday in his house for his friends 
and those unable to get as far as the church. Not much of the 
sermon, however, could we hear the day we were there, for the 
congregation was so numerous it overflowed into the adjacent 
rooms, porch and garden. 

‘‘ And that villa below ?” we asked, “ which is being built in such 
a beautiful situation, but which, with its tall tower and gigantic 
roof, looks too large for its position ?” 

“ Alas! it is a Jew’s,” was the reply. 

The Jews are not popular in North Germany, although the 
nation owes much to the commercial capacity, the energy and in- 
dustry of this people, but they are certainly not in harmony with 
the simple country life of the German landowner. They are 

‘luxurious without being liberal, and somehow or other grow rich as 
others get poor—reason enough for their unpopularity. In this 
part of the world, however, they are not as yet large landowners. 
The forest for miles and miles, the mineral springs of Warm- 
brun, the property round it, as well as at Hermsdorf, have been 
for four hundred years in the family of Count Shaffgotsch, a 
Silesian nobleman, who has chateaux at both these places, but lives 
principally at Breslau. 

Returning to our hotel we varied our route by entering the 
forest behind the house; the transition was startling from brilliant 
sunshine to the shade and silence of the wood. But what trees! 
what magnificent gigantic pines! tapering up from their massive 
stems hundreds of feet above our heads, their bark glowing red 
wherever a sunbeam could penetrate the dense foliage and light 
upon it. Except for the sound of rushing water as the Zacken 
came tumbling down some enormous and fantastically shaped 
boulders, there was that great stillness of noontide when all 
animal and insect life seems hushed. The delicious fragrant smell 
of the pinewood, the calm of the whole scene, seemed to bring 
peace and repose with it. 

“This is my sanatorium,” said our friend. ‘Fourteen years 
ago I came here, an invalid from the effects of the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, having tried many places and many climes. 
After a fair trial here I bought my house, and owe all my present 
health to the six months of life in this mild yet bracing air.” 

And it is difficult to imagine a climate better adapted to con- 
sumnptive patieuts for the summer. However hot may be the day 
in July and August, the nights are always cool, the air clear and 
light. The winter is long and severe, and the snow lies late into 
the spring. 

‘We emerged from our forest walk upon the high road into 
Bohemia, close to the large glass factory called the Josephine - 
Hitte. Just above the establishment on the opposite side of the 
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road, a sign post, “ To the Zackell Fall,” tempts the stranger to 
ascend the straight steep path he sees in the wood diminishing to 
a fine point. In the winter this is a great place for toboggan. The 
snow is cut through, is piled high on either side, and men with 
poles being stationed where one or two slight curves in the road 
might check the motion, one descends at a frightful pace in eight 
or ten minutes what it took one three-quarters of an hour to 
ascend. 

The Josephine Hiitte is really a pretty spot, with little of the 
aspect of a factory about it. A large space that looks as if it had 
been cleared from the forest, which frames it all round, is laid out 
in carriage drives and flower beds. On one side is the small hotel 
of the same name, with its out-door restaurant, always full in sum- 
mer, the number of empty carriages ranged round it showing that 
the visitors have come some distance; on the other side, the build- 
ings of the factory: the furnace-room, where the glass is fused and 
blown, and’ receives its first shape; the rooms for cutting, polish- 
ing, painting—in short, for every department of the art—and, 
lastly, the shop, where specimens from the simplest white to the 
most costly enamelled or jewelled glass, similar to the best 
Bohemian ware, may be bought; and as there is nothing else to 
buy at Schreiberhau, this glass shop is a very favourite lounge, 
which no one leaves empty-handed, for it is cheap as well as 
beautiful. 

The glass factories of Prussian Silesia date from the fourteenth 
century, and to the first that was established in this district the 
village probably owes its name—Schreiberhau being a contraction 
of Schreiber’s Haus—the writer’s or secretary’s house—who being 
naturally the most important person in the then thinly populated 
valley, his house became the centre round which the village grew 
and gained its name. 

That first factory has long ceased to exist, but the different pro- 
cesses of painting, polishing and cutting are carried on throughout 
the village on a small scale ; the brawling streamlet that looks so 
picturesque rushing through the cottage gardens, turns the cutter’s 
wheel, and in detail one can see in these pretty village homes the 
process which is carried on in a complete form at the Josephine . 
Hiitte. It is not a healthy occupation; the great heat of the 
furnace-room, the minute particles of glass dust in the air breathed 
by the workmen employed in cutting, engenders lung disease, and 
there is consequently an undue proportion of widows and orphans 
in this district. 

Quartz, which is brought from the Abendberg, is the only | 
mineral material which Rubezahl’s land of legendary wealth 
supplies for the manufacturer ; everything else comes from a dis- 
tance, but. the abundance of wood and water power at hand amply 
compensate for this, and for any difficulties of transport. 

The rocky stream of the Zacken does an immense amount of 
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work between the Josephine Hiitte and Petersdorf, without its 
picturesque beauty being the least impaired ;. it tumbles over 
huge boulders in a hundred little cascades, or glides quietly 
through the shady wood, or sparkles in the sun over the green 
slopes of the Marienthal; but its chief glory is its fall of eighty 
feet, in the midst of the forest reached by the steep path men- 
tioned before. 

We started a large party one sunny morn, but before going far 
some of the ladies and children left us for a cool and shady spot, 
where they could sit and read and work and eat their lunch, the 
rest of us went on together as far as the fall. Close to it we 
found the usual place of refreshment, or Trinkhalle, where a 
notice was put up that each visitor was expected to pay five 
pfennigs if the sluices above the cascade were opened. 

In former times the stream was thus dammed up in order that 
the wood should be carried down with the rush of water as in the 
rivers of Tyrol and Switzerland, but now the timber is sent down 
slides on the hillside. The fall, of course, gains greatly in beauty 
by the body of water thus let loose, and from its picturesque sur- 
roundings is well worth a visit. 

Crossing the stream above it, the two youngest members of the 
party set off at quickened pace for the heights called the Schnee- 
gruben (snow-pits), from the depressions of the ground in which 
the snow lies all the year round, and such good speed did they 
make over the easy paths of the R. G. club, that they joined us 
again in the afternoon at the out-of-door concert given by the 
band of the 10th Uhlanen Regiment, which was making a tour 
from bath to bath on its own account. As this was her brother’s 
regiment, the Baroness E—— begged all her friends to come, and 
we assembled a goodly number round the tables of an hotel garden, 
about twenty minutes’ walk from our own, paying half a mark 
entrance fee. Sipping coffee and chatting beneath the shady 
trees and listening to the very good band was pleasant and restful 
after the morning’s walk, which the remaining three of the party 
continued as far the fantastic collection of granite rocks called the 
‘* Horse’s Head,” some 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

We had emerged from the forest to find ourselves in a sort of 
open moorland country, in front of us the inevitable “ Restaura- 
tion,” and to the left of that a path leading to the rocks and cut 
through masses of the knieholz, a dwarf pine, only found at con- 
siderable height above the level of the sea, and the trunk, which 
is prostrate, runs along the ground a few feet, then tends suddenly 
upward for four or five feet more, hence its name. We were glad 
to sit down on a seat in the shade from the rocks and look at the 
view. 

What a strange, dreary country it must have been when it was 
all one unbroken tract of pine forest, without the green valleys, 
the open spaces bright with wild flowers, the pretty, cheerful 
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villages scattered here and there. No wonder the people believed 
it to be the home of fairies and wood demons, of mountain sprites 
or gnomes ; the very hill upon which we sat was Rubezahl’s ancient 
domain ; even now it is dangerous to mention his name there dis- 
respectfully. 

People who have jested about him, or ridiculed the old tales of - 
his power have been overtaken by sudden and frightful storms, 
drenched through by rain, or thrown down by sudden gusts of wind. 

Perhaps these huge misshapen granite rocks were part of his 
fairy castle whither he decoyed the fair princess he fell in love 
with. Practical people say they ‘are the result of a gradual 
slipping away of the soil, which leaves the crest of the hill ex- 
posed ; but the legend says that to the Reiftriiger the princess 
came, decoyed by his art and dazzled by the display of wealth 
and beauty of his magic home. 

As she wandered from one fairy hall to another, or ate the rich 
banquets, served by invisible hands, and expressed her delight, he 
said she should be queen of all if only she would love him and 
marry him. 

But the princess had already given her heart away, so she shook 
her head and grew sad and silent, thinking of the handsome 
young prince who she felt was in despair at her absence. 

Rubezahl was troubled. What should he do to cheer her ? 

She told him she wanted to go back to her friends ; she had no 
one to speak to. Upon which he hastened away to his garden, 
and plucking a dozen or so of turnip roots, laid them down before 
her, and then, by a stroke of his magic wand, turned them into 
so many court ladies with the familiar faces of her early friends. 
She was delighted; there was music and dancing and laughter 
all day long—but, alas! as evening approached, the fair creatures 
suddenly grew old, shrivelled, and died. The princess wept and 
was more unhappy than ever. 

The gnome explained that his art could do no more, for the life 
of her ladies was regulated by that of the plant, shortened now by 
being taken from its native soil; but to-morrow she should have 
fresh friends. So he hurried to his garden, sowed fresh seed and 
planted out fresh plants, that his stock might not fail. 

In spite of all, the princess wearied of her life, and bethought 
her how to get away from this enchanted region. 

Finding his wand one day, she tried her power with it, and to 
her delight transformed a plant into a bee. Whispering a 
message to it for her lover, she sent him forth. But the bee never 
returned ; it was caught and swallowed by a bird on the way. A 
grasshopper had a similar fate: it was eaten by a stork. Buta 
magpie that the magic wand produced promised to do her errand 
and. return. 

And now she planned a bolder step; but she must get her 
watchful sprite out of the way. 
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So she told him if he counted the turnips he had planted in 
rows accurately she would marry him; but if he made the smallest 
mistake, she withdrew her promise. 

Overjoyed, he flew to perform what he thought an easy task ; 
but there were so many rows and so many plants, and he was so 
afraid of missing one, and then he sometimes forgot what he had 
counted, or if he counted one row twice it never came the same, 
so that he was long hours at the work. At last, to his joy, he 
considered he had the number right. Back in triumph he went 
to the princess; but she was gone! With his magic wand she 
had made herself a horse, had mounted it, and fled. 

The gnome pursued her on the wings of the wind ; but he was 
too late. She was out of his power, for she had crossed the 
borders of his realm. He arrived to see her fall into her lover’s 
arms, who, led by the faithful magpie, had come to rescue her. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Ruppenzahler ” (turnip-counter), she called out to 
him as she rode away. 

Full of rage and despair, the gnome-king destroyed his castle, 
and swept away the lovely garden, then plunged into the depths 
of the earth for a thousand years. 

But the name the princess gave him then—Rubezahl—has 
stuck to him ever since. 

Such is the legend of the love-sick sprite and his home on the 
Reiftriger. Sometimes he revisits his old haunts, but only to 
trick or tease mankind, and to him the country folk attribute all 
strange or uncanny things that occur. 

Another beautiful walk is to the Kochel Fall, which, though 
only thirty feet in height, is perhaps more picturesque than that 
of the Zacken. 

On the road to Berlin two most interesting days, or one if time 
is short, may be spent in that curious region called the Spree- 
wald, the ancient country of the Vends, where the only mode of 
communication is by water. The Spree here divides into nearly 
a hundred small streams, the principal one passing through the 
forest or woodland district, the town of Burg, and many villages. 

Ground that was formerly swamp has been reclaimed and raised 
several feet above its former level with the soil that was removed 
when the endless canals were cut, which now divide the fields and 
farms, connect the streams, and make the short cuts, which it 
must take a lifetime to learn. 

The rich alluvial soil is industriously cultivated, grain of all 
kinds and vegetables, more especially gourds and cucumbers, are 
largely grown, and the women punt themselves to market in their 
flat-bottomed boats, clad in the picturesque Wendish costume—a 
white jacket over a short dark-blue petticoat, and a spotless white 
kerchief over the head. They are generally bare-legged, except 
on Sundays, when they wear good silk stockings. They are a 
well-made, comely race, speaking a language of their own, and 
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keeping to their own customs, although but a few hours from the 


capital . 
‘¢ A nation within a nation.” 


The whole business of life is carried on by water; the village 
streets are small canals, as at Venice, and sometimes, as at Venice, 
not over pleasant; but away from the houses lovely flowering 
plants border the streams, and various kind of lilies float on the 
surface of the waterways of this strange land, to the delight of the 
botanist, whilst even the boatmen are enthusiastic about “the 
water pictures,” as they call the lovely reflections of the trees 
which meet overhead as one glides through the forest, and which, 
despite their sameness, one is never weary of admiring. But the 
monotony of the scene is broken by many a passing ‘boat, and in 
harvest-time a Wendish woman in her blue and white dress stand- 
ing up in her punt, backed by the load of golden grain it carries, 
makes a picture one longs to paint. 

In winter these level lands are flooded and frozen over, when 
the people skate with as much enjoyment as the Dutch, and as 
communication is naturally more rapid and the work at home less, 
the winter is their pleasure season. 

The starting points for an excursion into the Spreewald are the 
two stations, between Gorlitz and Berlin, of Liibben and 
Liibbenhau. The accommodation is rather worse than at Schrei- 
berhau, but the cooking is better, and: prices very moderate, as 


indeed they are all over Silesia. 
‘ E. A. RODD. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ENERAL TEMPLE was walking backwards and forwards in 
the trim garden that lay around his charming and quaint 
house. 

His tall martial figure cast a black shadow on the turf ; his head 
was slightly bent, his hands loosely clasped across his back—his 
whole air proclaimed that he was lost in thought, oblivious to all 
save the one thing that was engrossing his mind, even forgetful 
for the time being of what he loved best in the world—his pride, 
his pet, his hobby—lovely Plas Idris. 

Plas Idris was situated in a fertile Welsh valley, through 
which ran the brawling, merry Dee. All around towered great 
green mountains, thickly studded with trees beautiful in their 
garment of rich autumnal tints, varying from a deep green to a 
pale ghostly yellow and numbering amongst their hues deep and 
light red, olive, golden, russet, silver, brewn and purple. 

It originally had been a small cottage of no pretensions, but its 
former owners, two ladies somewhat eccentric, adorned and decor- 
ated it with exquisite taste, and when it came into the possession 
of General Temple, he further embellished and added to it, using 
old materials for building the new part, so all was harmonized and 
matched admirably. 

The porch was a stately entrance-way, supported by carved 
posts of Charles I.’s time, with the dates 1641 and 1693, and 
the royal arms. Carved on the door were the four Evangelists 
and their emblems, the angel, the lion, the ox and the eagle; 
also the Saviour at the Well of Samaria. The windows on each 
side of the porch were richly canopied with oak, representing 
Eastern ceremonies and Hindoo observances which had been 
brought from the temple at Seringapatam and presented to the 
eccentric ladies by a duchess who had once been an actress. Over 
a quaint Gothic window was a tablet to the former owners depict- 
ing two weeping cherubs, and below the dates recording their 
deaths, carved by General Temple. On the road-side wall of the 
house was a portal door composed of very old oak from neighbouring 
churches, with grotesque carved heads of Queen Anne’s time from 
Northumberland House. On the north gable were five emblems 
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of the crown in the Stuarts’ time, and two dragons representing 
the crest of the Principality of Wales. On the companion archi- 
trave was carved the harp and crown of Ireland, and the west 
gable was composed of beautiful specimens of old oak carvings, 
with a Gothic oriel window. 

Within the house was equally quaint and beautiful—a feast for 
a lover of antiquity. The entrance hall was a mass of oak, part of 
which had been brought from a dismantled abbey, while the stair- 
case was a remnant of former grandeur from a Welsh chieftain’s 
whilom mountain home, and was lighted by a couple of magnifi- 
cent stained glass windows, one depicting Queen Elizabeth in her 
pearl dress, the other the Black Prince crossing a ford with his 
army; and the panelled walls were further embellished by shields 
with coats of arms emblazoned in gold and colours. 

The drawing-room was a perfect marvel of beauty. The ceiling 
was divided into sixteen compartments, canopied in the middle 
with embossed leather of the sixteenth century, deliciously rich in 
colour and design. The walls were also covered with similar 
costly material, strips of oak dividing it into panels, and the 
carved wainscoting was of the same wood, and in the middle 
of the room were two oak settles, the cushions covered with 
priceless tapestry displaying roses in life-like hues, while the 
backs bore the coats of arms of four of the general’s ancestors 
and his own crest, a lion’s head erased. On either side of the 
splendid mantelshelf were large pieces of tapestry, one depicting 
a beautiful boy with curly auburn hair and a bird on his arm; the 
other, two ladies in quaint blue habits and tall blue hats sur- 
mounting their powdered heads, with a slender Italian greyhound 
gamboling at their feet, while the massive doors were carved on 
either side and illustrated Scriptural subjects. 

The dining-room was somewhat similar, only here the stamped 
leather was divided by slender Gothic arches of oak into panels, 
and Sheraton and Chippendale chairs were freely dotted about and 
round the massive table, over whose surface was spread a white 
silk cloth, most beautifully embroidered in coloured silks and 
gold by skilful Chinese fingers. The windows were quarried and 
formed deep recesses, which were softly cushioned with rich 
Eastern stuffs, and the fire-place was decorated with red and white 
tiles, two hundred years old. 

A dim passage led to the oak room, in which the general kept 
many of his interesting treasures, notably a confessional throne 
from a Spanish monastery, which had a mask with open mouth 
and ears, through which priest and penitent communicated ; in a 
recess was a carving of the “Torture of Marsyas,” who challenged 
Apollo to play the flute and was flayed alive for his presumption ; 
over the doorway were the heads of Queens Mary and Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Leicester, and near a beautiful painting on panel 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which was flanked by an Albert Durer, 
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initialled and dated 1495; close by hung a duck-gun, nine feet 
six inches in length, a tortoiseshell hat from South Africa, a pair 
of steel gauntlets of Richard II.’s time, Cromwellian spurs, 
bronze stirrups, an Indian paddle, a spur that once adorned the 
heel of Henry VIII., a Wedgwood plaque by Flaxman of the 
reat Duke of Marlborough, and a New Zealander’s war-club ; on an 
oblong table were some beautiful ivory carvings, the “ Triumph of 
Neptune” being indeed a triumph of art, and in a glass case were 
some interesting antiques, a full-length figure of Miss Foote, who 
afterwards became Countess of Harrington, a necklet of “ Job’s 
Tears,” an Oriental boat-shaped agate tazza, two silver patch-boxes 
with Queen Anne and George I. on their lids, the china arm of 
Madame du Barry, a snuff-box of the Duke of Schomberg, a relic of 
the Battle of the Boyne, a diamond buckle that had looped the 
unhappy Charles J.’s hat, a Dresden china cane handle with 
masked female face, which had belonged to Frederick the Great, 
silver crown piece of Charles II. made into a box with the king 
painted inside, and miniatures of Francis I. and Anne Boleyn, 
and many other interesting historical relics, all of which treasures 
General Temple forgot, pro tempore, while he paced up and down 
the gravelled path that ran past the windows canopied with the 
carvings snatched from the Indian temple of Seringapatam. 

The cause of the general’s abstraction was his nephew, his 
younger brother’s only son, handsome, dashing Jack Temple, in 
whose welfare he was deeply interested, and whom he intended to 
make his heir if all went well and the young man did as he, his 
uncle, pleased. Up to the present he had not disappointed his 
kindly relative, except in one particular. He did not drink, nor 
swear, neither did he show an inordinate and disagreeable desire 
to back the field against the favourite, or lay pots of money on 
quadrupeds who ran rather dark, nor patronize the Devil’s Prayer 
book too freely, though he was ever ready for a rubber at whist ; 
neither did he affect the society of those in any way below him in 
the social scale, though he was by no means a prig, but a manly, 
sensible fellow, with a deep, possibly inherited, love for his pro- 
fession, and a liking for all wholesome, pure, healthy pastimes, 
and a horror of anything mean or unsoldierlike. 

The only thing in which he had disappointed his uncle was with 
regard to marriage.‘ He appeared to have a deep-rooted and 
abiding objection to that ancient, time-honoured, yet sometimes 
highly inconvenient institution. He shied at it as a badly-broken 
filly does at a white gate by the road side. He refused politely, 
yet firmly, to contemplate sacrificing himself on the altar of 
matrimony, and was equally steadfast in being blind to the mani- 
fold attractions of the damsels the general managed to have 
trotted out for his benefit by his sister, Lady Ross: It was in 
vain the sweet girls sighed and looked sentimental, or turned on 
him a battery of blue, black or brown eyes, or pouted their lips 
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by lisping like the heroines of a bygone time, “prunes, plums, 
prisms,” or intimated in veiled and polite language that they 
thought him adorable, and were ready to fall, like ripe fruit, into 
his arms if he invited them to perform that easy and agreeable 
feat. In vain! the “Idol,” as his brother officers called him, 
possibly because his name was Temple and he had passed some 
time in India, scanned them coolly, received their pretty atten- 
tions in a languid fashion, and told the general that really none 
of them were “his style.” 

‘“‘ What the deuce is his style ?” exclaimed the general irritably 
on one occasion, when a particularly pretty, eligible girl had 
displayed her paces for Jack’s edification, and as usual met with 
an icy reception. “He must admire some type of woman; I 
shall try and find out,” and forthwith his uncle set to work to 
discover if lying perdw anywhere there was some outlandish 
and curious female, who, by her uncanny charms, had flung a 
spell over his boy, making him impervious to other women’s 
loveliness, adamantine to their soft witcheries. He belonged to 
the United Service, and when in London was in the habit of taking 
his afternoon cup of tea in the spacious saloons of that club along 
with other brave and renowned field officers and admirals, but he 
knew many of the men of the Junior, and that being Jack’s 
club he made some cautious inquiries of his particular friends, 
inquiries which led him nowhere and ended in nothing. Captain 
Temple seemed able to show a “clean bill” as far as love affairs 
went. No one knew anything about a mysterious hidden female 
or a disreputable liaison. As far as could be judged, he was heart 
whole. He had paid a certain amount of attention to Miss Smith, 
the belle of last season, but not more than he had to Miss Jones, 
Miss Brown or Miss Robinson, all lovely young women he was in 
the habit of meeting in society, and so the general had returned 
to Plas Idris more than ever mystified as to his nephew’s coldness 
towards the fair sex when regarded in-the light of possible wives. 
‘“‘ He shall marry, and that soon,” exclaimed the general, bringing 
his foot down with a mighty stamp, “or I will know the reason 
why. These young fellows defy their elders, set our wishes at 
nought and selfishly study their own pleasures and desires. It is 
quite time he was settled. Thirty-two next birthday. He'll bea 
-confirmed bachelor in a year or two more, wedded to his clubs anda 
single life, and then adieu to my plans and hopes,” and the soldier 
sighed a little and wished his brother’s child had been a daughter 
and more malleable. Only she of course could not have perpetu- 
ated the good old name as Jack could, if only he would be reason- 
able and enter into “ the holy estate.” So General Temple gazed 
rather eagerly down the road leading to the station for some 
sight or sign of that tall figure so familiar to him, and, as he 
gazed, round a corner came a young man whistling gaily and 
walking with a regular springy step peculiar to a soldier. 
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*‘ Late, Uncle Dick, as usual,” said the new-comer ashe threw 
up the latch of the old entrance gate, on which was quaintly 
carved “ The Potter’s Triumph,” and let himself into the garden. 

“Yes,” responded the general, “ your punctuality is not what 
we expect from men in the service,” with assumed severity. 

‘* Remember, my mother is an Irishwoman,” laughed Jack. 

“You wish me to infer that Irish people are unpunctual ?” 

“Why, yes; I have always found them so.” 

“ And you certainly are troubled with that failing yourself. 
Still, I must say this, J never knew your mother late, so you could 
hardly have inherited it from her.” 

“Of course not. She is an angel,” returned the Idol. 

“Well, never mind. Since you are here, it is of little conse- 
quence that you are twenty minutes late. Let us go and discuss 
dinner, and then I want to talk to you on a matter of great im- 
portance to me and to yourself.” 

* Another damsel,” groaned Jack to himself dismally, as he 
followed his uncle to the dinimy-room, through two or three dim 
passages, with three steps leading up or down, regular traps 
for the unwary, with their dusky, eerie corners and latticed 
windows, and pointed Gothic doorways that were far too low 
for their tall owner to pass through without bending his stately 
head; for the young man knew when his relative used that par- 
ticular form of speech that it was matrimony he meant to discuss, 
and his future prospects that were to be brought on the tapis, 
and he wished himself anywhere for the moment save at lovely 
Plas Idris. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE dinner was excellent, and both men did ample justice to it, 
especially the Idol, though his mind was on the rack as to what he 
should say to his uncle anent this new fair one, whom he knew 
would soon be presented to his notice as a possible wife and 
sharer of his joys and sorrows—very much the latter, he thought, 
when he considered the happy state of most of his friends who 
ran in double harness, three-fourths of whom were not on 
speaking terms with their wives, and would give half they 
possessed to wriggle comfortably out of the heavy bonds they 
had forged for themselves, and be once more free and happy. 

‘“‘Now for the assault and battery,” muttered Jack, as the 
general settled down, and looking at him over a glass of ruby-hued 
fluid, asked genially : 

“Well, what news, my boy ?” 

“‘ Nothing much,” responded the young man, assuming a non- 
chalant air. ! 

‘* How do you like your new quarters ?” 

“Fairly well. Of course C—— is dull after town.” 
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* That méans you would prefer being back at the Tower? ” 

* Certainly I would.” 

“ Despite the gates being closed at eleven ?” 

“Yes. It was easy to get an order from the Governor to stay 
out later.” 

‘“* How is Gabriel ? ” 

“Oh, the chief is all right. He never ails. Nothing ever 
seems to affect him.” 

‘“‘ That is because he has a good wife,” remarked Temple a trifle 
sententiously. 

‘“‘ He is the only man in the regiment, then, that is so blessed, 
for Acrimeenie’s wife bolted a week ago with an Italian count; 
Luttrell’s is so extravagant that they say he’ll become a bank- 
rupt and have to leave the service; Denison’s presented him with 
triplets a few days back, and he’s the poorest man of Ours; 
Morgan’s bride has become suddenly jealous of him, and passes 
the day in screaming and hysterics; and Laidlaw came on parade 
this morning with an ugly scratch across his face, which he said 
the children's cat had given him, but I shrewdly suspect the cat 
was Madame Laidlaw, and that it was a reward for his losing 
twenty pounds to the chief last night at écarté, which will keep 
her short of furbelows for the next month or two.” 

* Quite a list of matrimonial catastrophes,” remarked his uncle 
blandly. : 

“Quite. Bolsover, Jones and myself are the only happy-looking 
fellows in the regiment, except the youngsters.” 

‘‘ And you are all bachelors ? ” 

‘‘ Exactly so,” he replied ; adding to himself, “and long may we 
continue so.” 

‘At any rate, Jack,” observed the general gravely, fixing his 
keen eyes on his nephew’s handsome slightly troubled face, “I 
trust you will soon alter your condition.” 

‘** Heaven forbid! ” ejaculated the young man with pious fervour. 

‘*T want you to think seriously of marrying, and doing so soon,” 
continued the other, taking no notice of his ejaculation. 

“ My dear sir,” expostulated the Idol, trepidation visible on 
every line of his countenance. 

“I have,” went on the general tranquilly, “recently met an old 
friend and brother officer, not long returned from India, who has 
come to reside near here with his sister” (Oh, heaven,” groaned 
Jack sotto voce, “ is it an old untouched negative I am to woo this 
time ?”) “ and,” went on his uncle, “ his daughter, a most charming 
young creature of nineteen, beautiful, accomplished, gentle and 
well-bred, a woman I should be proud and pleased to welcome as 
your wife and my niece. Indeed, whom I do hope to welcome in 
that position ere long, and whose father will be equally ready to 
welcome you, I know.” 

‘Good heavens! uncle,” exclaimed Jack, reddening up to the 
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roots of his soft fair hair, “I hope and trust you have not men- 
tioned me as a suitor for this lady’s hand to her father ? ” 

“Not directly,” replied the other with the utmost unconcern ; 
“only when we were talking of his daughter and her prospects he 
said if I had a son how gladly he would receive him as a husband 
for his daughter.” ; 

“He might object to a nephew,” remarked the captain in- 
sinuatingly, a little hopeful ring in his voice. 

“Not at all. Any relative of mine would be welcomed as a 
suitor for his child’s hand rather than a stranger. How charm- 
ing she is,” went on the general. ‘Ah, if I were only thirty 
again, I should not be a ‘laggard in love’ where she was con- 
cerned,” and he sighed a little as he thought of those vanished 
days when he, handsome, debonair, gay and gallant, had led the 
Royal Dragoons as they, with the other “ heavies,” swept down to 
support the Light Brigade in their brave yet hopeless charge at 
Balaklava. 

‘‘ Who is she ?” asked the Idol somewhat abruptly. 

“ Miss Helstone. The only child of my old friend and com- 
rade-in-arms, George Helstone.” 

“ Agnes Helston ?” echoed Jack Temple, showing signs of most 
overpowering astonishment and dismay. 

«Yes; you appear to know her; where have you met?” The 
general’s keen eyes fixed themselves on his nephew's face 
searchingly. 

‘In town,” replied Master Jack, blushing redly like a schoolboy. 

‘Where ? ” demanded his relative imperatively. 

“Why, she is a cousin of the chief’s wife.” 

“ Really ? I was not aware Mrs. Gabriel was related to Helstone.” 

“©On the mother’s side.” 

“*T see. How long have you known her ?” 

** About four years.” 

** And never mentioned the fact to me.” 

“IT don’t think it worth while to record my acquaintance with 


-all the girls I meet in society,” said the captain a trifle sullenly. 
- Didn’t think it would prove interesting to you.” 


“Helstone is an old friend. Anything connected with him 


- would be interesting to me.” 


“Well, you see, I did not know he was such an intimate of 
yours. You have so many friends.” 

‘Not a few, happily,” agreed his uncle. 

“Then you will only renew your acquaintance to-morrow.” 

“Why to-morrow?” inquired Captain Temple looking up, a 


curious gleam in his grey eyes. 


“ To-morrow the colonel and his daughter come here to lunch 


with me.” 
“ Ah!” interrupted Jack, the ejaculation escaping him as though 


he could not help it.. 
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“Tam going,” continued the general with his usual well-bred 
tranquillity, “to show him some of my antiques, those rare 
prints by Virtue of the three children of Henry VII., and my 
Jansen and Hondles.” 

“Yes,” said the young man inattentively. 

“T thought it a good opportunity. While I am showing George 
my treasures you can take his daughter to see the dogs or the 
horses. George tells me she is fond of horses and dogs.” 

“Yes,” said Jack again, and then with a few muttered words 
about a fine night and a cigar, he rose from the table and went out, 
pacing backwards and forwards lost in thought. 

Now the truth of the matter was that Jack Temple, captain in 
Her Majesty’s Creamshire Regiment, was and had been for nearly 
four years desperately in love with Miss Agnes Helstone, hence his 
coldness to all “other maidens fair” and his aversion to matri- 
mony. He had fallen in love with the bewitching girl very soon 
after he was introduced. But the course of his true love had not 
run smooth. 

In the first place, Miss Helstone was only sixteen when the 
introduction took place, still at school. In the second place, Miss 
Helstone, senior, was a mild sort of dragon, and dreadfully afraid 
lest Agnes should form an attachment, or marry before dear George 
came home, and thirdly and lastly, the young lady herself was a 
capricious little fairy fond of teasing her adorers, and during the 
past year she had nearly driven Jack out of his mind by smiling 
on him and encouraging him, only to freeze him with pretty, 
haughty disdain when he tried to become tender and play the part 
of devoted lover. 

Her admirers had been many. She was a very pretty girl, with 
regular features, glossy brown hair, and lovely hazel eyes, capable 
of giving most bewitching glances. There had been many 
handsomer girls brought out at the same time; still she, by her 
grace and ineffable charm and witchery peculiar to herself, 
managed to win the place of belle of the season, and to retain it. 
Several men of position had offered her their hearts and fortunes, 
besides penniless younger sons. But she refused them, and told 
her father with an adorable smile that she never meant to leave 


“Not until the right man comes, my dear,” he had replied. 

Captain Temple | al round his divinity like the typical 
moth round a candle. He loved her, and he loved to bask in her 
smiles. But when she froze him with a little nasty icy speech he 
felt’ snubbed, and the most miserable man on earth. He would 
remember with a twinge of acute anguish that she was an heiress 
and he only a captain in a marching regiment, and must inevitably 
be dubbed a fortune-hunter if he sought her hand. He had been 
trying to fight down his insane and hopeless passion during the 
last three months, and though he had not succeeded very well, 
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still he thought it an unkind cut of that fickle jade, Dame 
Fortune, to throw Agnes Helstone once more in his path. 

He had obtained a few days’ leave from the chief, and was 
engaged to spend them at Plas Idris with the general. He could 
not break his engagement, nor escape from meeting on the morrow 
the girl he loved, and yet whose soft and withing glance he 
dreaded to again encounter. They exercised a sort of spell over 
him. He could not resistthem. He knew he was a fool to whisper 
soft sweet speeches in her pretty ears, and yet over and over again 
he did it, until he was pulled up short by a sarcastic speech that 
wounded him to the quick and showed him the great gulf that was 
fixed between them. 

“It is no use thinking about it,” he exclaimed at last angrily. 
“T can’t escape it. i am pledged to stay here until my leave 
expires, and here I must remain, and meet—Agnes. Good 
heavens! I hope Uncle Dick won’t even hint of his plans before 
her. What a presumptuous puppy she will think me! I shall 
be glad when I am back in my quarters at Colddene Barracks, 
safe from having the epithet ‘fortune-hunter’ thrown in my 
teeth,” and the young man re-entered the house, and seeking the 
oak room where his uncle was, listened outwardly attentive while 
the general discoursed of globose breast-plates, Saracen chain-mail, 
and gave his opinion as to the relative merits of Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture. 


CHAPTER III. 


JACK was up early the next morning and did his best to while 
away the time before luncheon, which seemed to lag terribly, 
though in reality the day was still young when Colonel Helstone 
and his daughter arrived. 

They had ridden over from their place, and Jack thought she 
had never looked fairer than she did standing by her horse, her 
eyes fixed on the general's face, as he went forward to greet them, 
questioningly. For he was so tall and dignified, with a singularly 
stately presence that he was in the habit of inspiring strangers, and 
those who knew but little of him, with awe, while in reality he 
was the kindest, best-natured, most genial man in the world. 

“ Welcome to Plas Idris,” he said cordially, grasping his friend’s 
outstretched hand. “I am delighted to see you,” turning to 
greet Agnes. “I feared that at the last moment you might 
change your mind about coming and decide in favour of a game of 
tennis.” 

“It is getting late for tennis,” she replied smiling up at her 
host, “ and nothing would have altered my determination to come 
to Plas Idris. I am quite anxious to see your treasures. I have 
heard so much about them from father.” 
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*‘T hope you won’t be disappointed in them.” 

“T am sure I shall not. I love old things.” 

‘“‘ My nephew is here, fortunately, and will show you what you 
wish to see,” continued the general, glancing at Jack who was 
lingering in the friendly shade of the canopied porch. “ He tells 
me that he knows you.” 

“ Knows me!” exclaimed Miss Helstone in surprise, and then 
Captain Temple marched out as though he was going to face the 
enemy’s guns, blushing the while like any school miss in her teens 
and swearing at himself silently for doing so. 

“We have often met at Mrs. Gabriel’s and elsewhere in town,” 
he said a little constrainedly, as he came to close quarters. ‘No 
doubt, though, you have forgotten me, as it is some time since we 
met,” he added with mild sarcasm. 

“Oh! no, I have not forgotten you,” she replied with such 
admirable coolness that his hopes and spirits fell to zero. “I 
met you last at Lady Highbury’s ball. You were there with Major 
Bolsover and Captain Jones.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he assented coldly, for he was rather, not to say very, 
jealous of the junior captain, Arthur Jones, and he turned with an 
air of indifference to Colonel Helstone, to whom his uncle intro- 
duced him. 

Agnes noticed his manner, and though intuitively she knew it 
was assumed and only a set-off against her own coldness, she deter- 
mined to punish him for it. 

“Well, are you not going to play the part of cicerone or show- 
man or whatever you wish to call it?” she asked sharply, when 
the general having something of interest to show his whilom 
comrade-in-arms, led him off to the oak room and the young 
people found themselves alone in the library dignified in the 
time of the former owners by the title of “The Saloon of the 
Minervas.” 

“T will if you wish it,” he rejoined emulating her cool manner, 
for he was still smarting from her rather discourteous reception of 
him. 

“ Of course I wish it,” she retorted quickly. “I have come here 
to see all your uncle’s antiques, and besides an old place of this 
sort must have a hundred interesting stories attached to it. If 
you know any of them, pray impart them to me.” 

‘With pleasure,” he rejoined assuming an air of ceremonious 
politeness. ‘This window,” indicating the one by which they 
stood, which was canopied with carved oak of Charles I. period, “ is 
the one through which Lord Edward Fitzgerald escaped in 1798, 
when a thousand pounds had been offered by the Crown for his 
arrest. That chair is the identical one in which the Duke of 
Wellington sat when he lunched here in 1814. That oak chest 
was presented to the former owners by the Duke of York. It was 
with that jewelled fan Madame de Genlis fanned herself when 
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she stayed here in 1791, and out of that Sévres patch-box that the 
Duchess of St. Albans, née Mellon, decorated her dimpled chin, 
while Wordsworth wrote with that antiquated pen the verses to 
Plas Idris, and Sir Walter Scott drank out of that Venetian goblet 
when dining here in 1825, and Mademoiselle D’Orleans made that 
Worcester cup famous by doing likewise some thirty-five years 
earlier.” 

“ Quite a list of brilliant names,” said Agnes looking at each 
thing with great interest. 

“Yes. Almost everything here has interesting associations. 
In that glass case is a tiny lock severed from the fair head of 
Marie Antoinette; here is a ring worn by Charles II.’s consort ; 
here a necklace of Queen Anne’s; there a reliquary that belonged 
to Mary, Philip of Spain’s bloody-minded consort,” and so he went 
on, trying to amuse her, and deluding himself with the idea that 
he was doing so, when she exclaimed suddenly, “ Now take me to 
see the dogs,” and obediently he took her to the stables where 
the general’s Dane boarhounds were kept, and after admiring 
them they strolled round the sweet quaint old garden that bore 
the ineffaceable stamp of bygone years. 

“T did not know you would be here to-day,” remarked Miss 
Helstone at last, giving him one of those sudden dangerous glances 
that quickened his pulses to a gallop. 

*‘No; J suppose not, as you were not aware that the general is 
my uncle.” 

“Why did you keep it a secret ?” 

“I am not aware that I have made a secret of it.” 

** You never mentioned it to me, and he is such an intimate 
friend of my father’s.” 

“‘T am not in the habit of speaking of my relatives and private 
affairs to those who show plainly that they are not in the least 
interested in me or anything connected with me,” replied the 
young man stiffly. 

“Oh,” ejaculated Miss Helstone looking at him half mis- 
chievously. 

It was quite a poetical scene in its restful sweetness. The lovely 
river surrounded by giant mountains, their huge heads wrapped 
in purple mists; the sun reflecting its burning golden glory on 
the rippling waters, and tinging the foliage with its bright rays, 
deepening the varied tints of the olive, brown, red and yellow 
leaves to marvellous rainbow-like hues, while the fading bracken 
glowed warmly in the sunlight and gave a tawny look to the 
landscape. 

Perhaps the beauty of the scene was not without its influence on 
the girl, for her face softened and her eyes grew serious. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are mistaken,” she said gently. 

“TI think not,” replied the Idol, still unbending and very cere- 


monious. 





—— 
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* Don’t you misjudge people sometimes ?” she persisted. 

“Sometimes, perhaps. Only after four years’ acquaintance with 
you, Miss Helstone, I don’t think I have misjudged you or your 
sentiments towards me,” he told her quite bitterly. 

“Don’t say that,” she began almost imploringly. ‘I have often 
wanted to tell - 

But at that moment the sound of the gong rang out, and the 
butler appeared at the top of the path and informed them that 
luncheon was served ; and, offering her his arm, Captain Temple 
led her into the house in silence, without making any comment on 
her speech or relenting one jot of his air of ceremonious politeness, 
which the imperious beauty was quick to resent and take offence 
at. Her softened mood soon passed and gave place to one of 
capricious cruelty. She said everything she could to wound and 
annoy the unhappy Idol, and left him twenty degrees more miser- 
able than when she arrived. Some Frenchman has written, “ No 
man gets over his first love,” and it seemed hardly likely that 
Jack Temple would. Of course he had had affairs of the heart 
before. They had been of rather numerous occurrence in his salad 
days. But he had never really been in love until he met Agnes 
Helstone. Then he surrendered absolutely, and to him it seemed 
the beginning of everything. He did not take the thing reason- 
ably or prudently. He just gave himself up and let himself 
become entirely absorbed by his passion. He did not prolong his 
stay at Plas Idris, and left at the end of the third day, returning 
to his quarters at C 

He did not see anything of Agnes for a week—seven whole gloomy 
days—and then he met her at Mrs. Gabriel’s. 

It was a tennis party, the last of the season, and several smart 
folk were gathered together in the garden of the pretty villa 
that the chief’s wife occupied on the outskirts of C——. 

Captain Temple, who was a crack player, and a certain Miss 
Pope, a dashing, handsome woman, not in her first youth, still 
very stylish and agreeable and immensely wealthy, had beaten 
Miss Helstone and Captain Jones. in a most ignominious manner 
over and over again, much to Agnes’s disgust, for she prided herself 
greatly on her skill, and after the fifth defeat she flung down her 
racket, declaring she would not play any more, and sauntered off 
with the fascinating Jones, leaving Jack a prey to the most violent 
jealousy and unrest. It was in vain Miss Pope exerted herself to 
please, brought the whole artillery of her charms to bear on the 
young man. He remained listless and inattentive, and some hour 
vr so later managed to escape from his would-be enslaver, and went 
in search of Agnes. He told himself angrily that he had no busi- 
ness to spy on her, and that it looked as though he was doing so 
as he went in the direction she and Jones had taken, and he tried 
to quiet his qualms of conscience by telling himself he was going 
to say good-bye to her. At an abrupt turn in the path he came 
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face to face with Captain Jones, who was hurrying along with 
flushed face and an angry look in his handsome blue eyes. A little 
further on he saw Agnes sitting on a seat, digging up the ground 
with vicious little stabs with her sunshade. He went up to her 
and held out his hand. 

“‘T have come to say good-bye,” he said a trifle awkwardly. 

‘Was it necessary to hunt me up in this fashion to do that ?” she 
asked scornfully, a tremor in her usually clear tones. 

‘Hunt you up ?” exclaimed the Idol in astonishment. 

“That is what I said. I wonder how you could tear yourself 
away from Miss Pope,” she added sharply. 

** She is a very charming woman,” said Jack quickly ; “so well- 
bred and courteous.” 

“It is a pity you don’t favour her with more of your society,” 
retorted Agnes sarcastically, “as you think so much of her; and 
you know,” significantly, “that her fortune is enormous.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Temple coldly, turning very 
pale. 

“As an heiress she must naturally be attractive to a man like 
yourself, who seeks the society of rich women.” 

‘Miss Helstone!” exclaimed Jack indignantly. 

“You need not pretend to be indignant,” she cried, growing 
angrier and more emphatic. ‘I have heard all about you.” 

** Who has been slandering me ?” queried the Idol, a turbulent 
light gleaming in his eyes. “Is it your great friend, Captain 
Jones? He might save himself the trouble of lying about other 
fellows. We all envy him his good luck in being your favourite, 
and are ready to congratulate him. Is it Jones ?” 

**T shan’t tell you,” cried Agnes. “ How dare you speak in that 
way! And let me tell you that your attentions to me excite com- 
ment. I find it unpleasant. Be good enough to alter your 
behaviour and——” 

* Keep away from you,” interrupted the Idol in husky tones. 
“T will obey your commands. You shall not have to complain of 
my attentions again,” and lifting his hat, Jack turned and walked 
away without a single backward glance. 

Jack was so deeply wounded at Miss Helstone’s treatment of 
him that he resolutely avoided her, and joined in very few of the 
regimental festivities at which he knew or thought she would be 
present, while he refused every invitation that the chief’s wife sent, 
giving out that his second cousin’s great-grandmother, or some 
such mythical person, was dead, and that therefore he was mourn- 
ing in solitary confinement, while he waited in suspense, daily 
expecting to hear that Agnes was engaged to Jones. This he did 
not hear, but as the weeks wore on he heard tales of how wild and 
curious Miss Helstone was becoming ; how recklessly she rode to 
hounds, how wildly she drove a tandem of thoroughbreds through 

the town, how hard she flirted with Major This and Colonel That, 
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how frequently she danced with any new fellow who appeared on 
the scene, and so on and so on, and Jack’s honest heart grew heavy 
within his breast. However, they did not meet until autumn. had 
given place to winter, and Jack Frost had laid his iron grip on the 
land. 

So severe was the weather that the river was frozen over and 
skating was going on apace. Mrs. Gabriel gave a torchlight party, 
and Jack, fearing to offend by another refusal, went to it. The 
moon shone bright and cold in a clear blue sky, and the torches 
threw a ruddy light on the dark frost-bound waters and the white 
banks and the crowd of laughing, chattering, gaily-dressed folk. 

Jack soon tired of it, for Miss Helstone was there, dressed in a 
bizarre costume, and escorted by the colonel of a Hussar regiment 
that was quartered at C , and he skated away to a quieter and 
more solitary part, and was cutting figures of eight and twisting 
and twirling in a marvellous way, when suddenly he was startled 
by an ominous crack, and then another and yet another, and, 
wheeling round, he was going to make for the shore when a slight 
girlish figure flew past him, and in an instant he recognized Agnes 
by the remarkable white, fur-trimmed dress. 

“Turn back—turn back,” he shouted. “It is not safe.” 

But she took no heed, only flew on in an utterly reckless, heed- 
less fashion, and he, realizing that she was going to her death, 
skated after her, going like the wind. 

His greater strength told, and the dire anxiety under which he 
laboured. In a minute or two he was at her side and caught 
her arm, arresting her progress. 

‘** The —ice—is—cracking,” he panted. “ Turn back at once.” 

“ Absurd!” she rejoined contemptuously. ‘ How dare you stop 
me?” 

“Because I will not have you risk your life,” he rejoined 
firmly. 

“ Pshaw! ridiculous! Colonel Hammersley has bet me a dozen 
pairs of gloves I won’t skate to the island and bring back a spray 
of mistletoe, and I mean to do it,” she said defiantly. 

‘You shall not,” and Jack’s grasp on her arm tightened. 

*‘ T shall.” 

But even as she spoke an ominous creaking was heard and the 
ice seemed to quiver under their feet. 

In one moment, with a terrible heart-sickening throb, she 
realized the awfulness of their position. 

Grim Death was looking them in the face. 

They might never reach the banks again. One false step and 
they would sink beneath the ice to die miserably. 

“Oh, Jack, save me,” she wailed, shuddering up against him in 
her terror. 

“T will do my best, dearest,” replied the young man, throwin 
one arm round her waist and leading her cautiously towards the 
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nearest bank, though the agony of fear he was enduring on her 
account was almost unbearable. 

Slowly they advanced over the slippery surface, gently treading 
when they saw long cracks in the creaking ice, and at last were 
within a few paces of the bank. 

Here it was sloppy and wet, and Jack, with a glance of despair 
and a sudden “ Forgive me,” took her up in his arms and, with a 
mighty effort, threw her clear on to the bank, which was nearly 
flush with the ice, owing to the full state of the river from the 
autumn rains. 

She was safe, but the exertion was fatal to him. A hole yawned 
under his feet, and down he went, fortunately only a little above 
his waist, and, stimulated to superhuman efforts by her shrieks, he 
struggled to the bank, and with the help of her strong young arm 
at last stood safe on terra firma. 

“Oh! Jack, Jack,” she moaned, clinging to him, “ to think that 
my folly endangered your life.” 

“And your own, which is of more consequence,” he said quietly, 
not wishing to take advantage of her agitation now they were out 
of danger. 

“Not of more consequence to me,” she murmured, twisting 
a button of his coat round and round as she leant against him. 

“Agnes, don’t say that unless you mean it,” he said passionately, 
clenching his hands to repress the desire he felt to take her in his 
arms. 

*T do mean it. Oh, Jack! will you make me say it? Don’t you 
know I love you?” 

He took her in his arms then, saying, “ No, I didn’t. I thought 
you hated me.” 

But he altered his opinion after that long, clinging kiss, and 
forgot everything save that his first and only love was clinging to 
him with a fond, confiding tenderness that made him forget all 
about her money and his pride, and long before they had reached 
Mrs. Gabriel’s villa, Agnes had told him that she could not live 
without him, that she hated Jones because he had slandered her 
“Idol,” and admitted, on being pressed, that she had refused him 
at the tennis party, and was mad with jealousy of Miss Pope, while 
Jack told her that if she had continued to snub him he meant to 
leave the army and go out to a sheep-run in Australia. 

So the general’s nephew did as his uncle wished in the end, and 
the latter was well pleased, knowing that Jack’s bonny bride would 
often brighten the dear old rooms at Plas Idris with her sunny 
presence, and bring joy to his life too. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A TELEGRAM. 


‘- house party Lady de Walden had organized with a heavy 
heart and foreboding of failure, was not a brilliant success. The 
component parts were somewhat incongruous. Some relatives of 
her husband’s, home from India, and much more severely aristo- 
cratic in principle and practice than their hosts; an elderly peer, 
of keen political proclivities, with his only daughter, a daring 
horsewoman ; a few club men devoted to sport, a traveller, and an 
unattached young lady, much sought for in country houses, who 

-could act and sing, take a hand at whist, and even play chess 
decently, who could talk fairly well on all current subjects and, 
greatest accomplishment of all, listen patiently to a bore of good 
social standing. Mr. and Mrs. Romaine, the Indian official and wife 
aforesaid, and their young daughter, were somewhat “out of it,” 
and, after the provincial and colonial mode, disposed to treat most 
matters seriously. To them the political peer laid down the law 
much to his own and their satisfaction; the rest found ample 
occupation in the coverts and hunting field; while late, long,, 

. admirably-served dinners diminished the trying interval before 
bedtime. 

Still, matters would have been fairly satisfactory to Claire, but 
for the bearing and conduct of her husband. 

Hitherto Lord de Walden was the life, the leading spirit of such 
gatherings. On the present occasion he was bored, pre-occupied, 
sullen. Whereas Ferrars was unusually alert, complaisant, and 
untiring in his efforts to make things go off well. 

The day but one before the break up of the Beaumont Royal 
party had been fixed for the annual ball, given in aid of the County 
Infirmary ; a function usually attended by all the county magnates, 
and thither Lord and Lady de Walden intended to convey the 
younger members of their party; indeed only two of the elder 
men proposed to remain behind. 
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There were two posts daily at Beaumont Royal. The first 
arrived at breakfast time, and afforded much food for gossip when 
people had read their letters. On this particular morning Lady 


de Walden was much interested in hers, and as soon as there 


was a move among her guests handed one of them to her 
husband, who glanced at it and put it in his pocket. 

Most of those at table dispersed to shoot, or to examine the 
stables, while Lord de Walden prepared to drive his noble guest 
into the county town, that he might inspect some of the local 
institutions. 

“IT had a letter from my brother,” said Claire to Ferrars, the 
first time she found herself near enough to speak confidentially to 
him, “and he has found something at last that will, I imagine, 
suit poor Mrs. Repton. A family returning to Australia. Wealthy 
people. The wife in delicate health and two little girls. They 
will live chiefly in Sydney, and when they do go to the country 
her riding will be of use to her.” 

“Yes, it seems an appointment made for her,” returned Ferrars 
rather drily. : 

“T am very glad,” continued Claire, “ for the Thorpes do not 
seem to have behaved very well; they are going to some Austrian 
baths, and told her rather abruptly they cannot take her.” 

“Is she going to accept this offer ?” 

“Tam not sure. Willie is not clear about it himself. I gave 
the letter toGuy. But here is the carriage for Mrs. Romaine and 
her daughters ; I must go and do my duty.” 

“ The plot thickens,” said Ferrars to himself ; “shall I speak to 
de Walden? No; it is waste of time. I have dropped some hints 
which he took very badly. My best and only plan is to let things 
drift.” 

As Lord de Walden was waiting in the hall for Lord R--—, 
who was finishing some letters in the library, a telegram was 
handed to him. He opened, glanced at it, and in a quick irritable 
way said, “ No answer.” The servant turned back to dismiss the 
messenger, and Claire, who was coming downstairs in walking 
dress, intending to conduct the young ladies over the ruins of the 
Norman fortalice, came to his side. 

' “ Nothing wrong? Nothing to worry you, I hope, dear Guy ?” 
she asked. 

“No. Yes,” he returned. “That is, those tiresome people 
want me to meet—oh—to meet an important person—at Yates- 
bridge this afternoon. I shall take no notice. If it is very press- 
ing they can telegraph again.” 

“ Would it not be wiser to say at once you cannot come ?” 

“Perhaps so. I'll think of it, for as I am going straight into 
Edenborough I can send the message myself.” 

“Pray do. You must come to the ball to-night.” 

“Then I certainly can’t go to Yatesbridge unless I start now.” 
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Here Lord R. joined them, and was soon put into his over- 
coat by his careful valet, while his daughter and Miss Romaine 
appeared in time to see him and their host drive off. 


* * * * * 





The day dragged through less oppressively than usual, for Claire 
was invigorated by the idea that soon she would be alone with her 
husband, whose ill-temper or preoccupation would not, could not 
last once the house was quiet and left to themselves. Perhaps it 
would be well if she persuaded him to come to Cannes or Nice to 
change the scene and the current of his humour. 

The dinner hour had been changed to give time for the drive to 
the county town, and Claire having seen all her lady guests retire 
to their respective dressing-rooms, was preparing to begin her own 
toilette, when Lord de Walden came in hastily, a telegram in his 
hand. 

“T must go,” he said ; “ I am awfully sorry, but there is evidently 
something or other very wrong.” 

“ But, Guy, how can you leave Lord R—— or——” 

“T have explained matters to them, and I have spoken to 
Stephen; you will scarcely miss me.” 

“T shall miss you terribly. It must be something very serious 
that draws you away, and see what a pretty frock I have.” 

* Oh, I am not in a mood to see what any one has on, and don’t 
be surprised if I should not return till morning, though I expect 
to be back at twelve. I haven’t a moment to lose, the dog-cart is 
at the door. Make the best you can of what is inevitable.” 

He turned sharply and left her without a word of adieu. 

** Shall I bring you some sal volatile, my lady ?” said Claire’s 
maid, who had been an unnoticed witness of the scene, as her 
mistress sank into a chair. “It is so dreadful sudden.” 

‘Sal volatile ?” repeated Claire. “No; I want nothing of the 
kind. That Lord de Walden should be called away is extremely 
annoying, but that is all.” 

“ Then I had better do your ladyship’s hair at once, for time is 
getting on.” 

It was, however, a grave trial for Claire to face her guests, to 
apologize lightly and courteously, to put a good face on matters 
and turn a deaf ear to the cruel suggestions of imagination as to 
the cause of the impatient indifference which sent him from her 
without a kind word. 

Stephen Ferrars was her stay and support. He seemed to have 
thrown off completely his taciturn indifference. He entered into 
conversation with spirit and interest ; he kept the ball rolling, and 
suggested a variety of pleasant arrangements—all by Lord de 
Walden’s direction, he said, adding endless whimsical apologies 
for his cousin’s absence. 

When the time came for starting ball-wards, he superintended 
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the stowing of the carriages with the most courteous care for his 
kinsman’s guests, and when the last was driven off returned to the 
hall, where Lady de Walden’s maid stood ready to put on her 
mistress’s fur-lined cloak. 

‘“‘ Why, Claire,” he exclaimed, ‘ you will outshine all the others 
to-night. Madame Valerie has surpassed herself.” And he looked 
with grave, deliberate admiration at his young hostess, whose dress 
of pearly white satin and filmy lace caught up with pale roses in 
which sparkled diamond hearts, became her well. Her abundant 
light golden-brown hair, piled into bows and plaits studded with 
diamond stars on the top of her head, gave her height, and added 
to the air of delicate distinction her slight, graceful figure always 
conveyed. 

“Yes,” she said with a slight quiver in her voice. “ Is it not a 
pretty dress? And Guy would not look at it. But we must not 
keep the rest waiting ; the cloak-room at the Assembly Rooms is 
not too luxurious.” 

She went out to the carriage, and Ferrars following put the 
warmer carefully under her feet and drew up the window. She 
was profoundly silent almost all the way, scarcely answering the 
few remarks he addressed to her, and not once mentioning her 
husband. 

The ball was unusually brilliant. The neighbouring houses 
contributed large contingents, and many well-known London faces 
were to be seen ; local belles came out in their best, and all the 
family jewels of the county were displayed with great effect, while 
a considerable number of uniforms added variety to the scene. 
But among the crowd none attracted so much admiration as 
Claire. Pride, the dread of any evil construction being put on 
her husband’s absence, the determination to play her part well, 
gave unusual animation to look and manner; a soft but bright 
colour made her eyes dark and brilliant. Ferrars, knowing the 
pain gnawing at her heart, looked at her with wonder, but they 
scarcely spoke during the evening, for Lady de Walden was in 
great request, and danced untiringly with the whole squirarchy 
present, leaving a lasting impression of grace and kindliness 
upon the slow imagination of the Blankshire patricians. 

At last the hour of release came. It was late when the Beau- 
mont Royal party left, but the ball was still at its height. Claire 
saw her guests off before she let Ferrars put her into her own 
brougham. For the first mile she leant back too exhausted to 
speak, then she suddenly laid her hand on his arm. “Stephen,” 
she said, her voice trembled, “what is the matter with Guy? 
One man may understand another better than even his wife. 
Perhaps it is disloyal to ask you, but Iam almost beside myself 
with shapeless terror, with fear of I don’t know what. Since Guy 
left me in Paris he has never been the same, and, looking back 
for months, I fancy a slight, barely perceptible change began long 
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ago; I can only recall it by the light of the present. Do you per- 
ceive it? Am I mad, or is he mad?” 

“You are not mad, Claire,” returned Ferrars, speaking more 
softly than usual, and he laid his hand for an instant on hers. 
She shivered at its coldness. ‘“ De Walden is not himself.” 

“What is the matter with him ?” repeated Claire in a tone of 
anguish and pressing her clasped hands to her bosom. “ Have I 
done anything to vex him? You are wise; you are fond of us 
both. What shall I do? Ihave asked him why—why he is so 
cold and hard. He only denies what is as clear as the sun at 
noontide and keeps his heart shut against me. That Guy should 
be indifferent to me seems greater annihilation than if the universe 
crumbled to dust before my eyes! What shall } do?” 

“Nothing; your best and only resource is in masterly inac- 
tion. De Walden is passing through some phase which we do 
not understand. The more you notice his present mood, the more 
you question him, the further he will drift from you. It is well 
that he knows you have noticed his sullenness. Now try to be the 
same calm cheerful considerate wife you have ever been. This 
mood will pass away, and even when his old self returns, when he 
is clothed and in his right mind again, be brave and self-denying 
enough to ask no questions. Only a good woman can be so 
heroic.” ; 

“Tf,” returned Lady de Walden with sad emphasis, “if he ever 
comes back to his old self I shall have courage for anything. Do 
you know, Stephen—you will laugh—TI could be jealous, only there 
is no one to be jealous of; besides, it is too ridiculous.” She 
stopped and laughed: such a sweet laugh of security in that 
direction. _ 

“Take courage, Claire; be true to yourself, and these evil days 
will pass away. We are sad brutes, we men. The tender restraint 
of consideration for others which holds you so firmly, is but a rope 
of sand to us; still, do not despair. Come what may, Claire, you 
have your son.” 

“My son! Oh, Stephen! I want my husband too.” These 
sentences brought them to the gates of Beaumont Royal. 

On reaching the house they found that all the party had retired 
for the night, with the exception of two or three men who were 
still in the smoking-room. 

‘Lord de Walden has not returned ?” said Ferrars. 

‘ “Not yet, sir. Shall I wait up, my lady?” he added addressing 
aire. 

“TI think not. It would be no use, Stephen ? ” 

‘None. He must have missed the train and cannot be here 
before eight to-morrow, no, this morning.” 

“Be sure James goes to him in good time. Take the brougham, 
the mornings are too cold for the dog-cart.” She turned and 
walked to the staircase. 
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Get to bed as fast as you can, Claire,” said Ferrars following 
her. She paused to bid him good-night. ‘ You are dead beat, 
though you keep up so wonderfully,” he went on. “ Put away 
your doubts and fears and try to sleep. Believe me, there is bright 
weather behind these clouds, and,” lowering his voice to an intense 
whisper, “ I would gladly give ten years of my life if I could banish 
them at once. Do you believe me, Claire ?” 

‘I do indeed, ‘dear Stephen,” stretching out her hand to him ; 
“ you are the only comfort I have. I feel you are more a brother 
than even Willie.” 

Ferrars smiled a little grimly and held her hand hard for an 
instant. “ Get all the rest you can,” he said and let her go. 

He succeeded in getting rid of the smokers after a little conver- 
sation and a few comments on Lord de Walden’s desertion of his 

ests. 
ic oe Ferrars had dismissed his valet he began to walk slowly 
to and fro his room, then he paused and gazed into the fire. “It 
is a deeper, more serious affair than I expected,” he thought. 
‘“‘ How profoundly she loves that half-developed cub! How closely 
she clings to him! How little she realizes that she has lost him. 
A month ago the die was virtually cast. Could anything have 
saved him? Her presence, perhaps. She might then have seen 
the source of danger, and, by a display of tenderness and acute 
jealousy created a flattering counter irritation. She would have 
left the old man if she had known. What good would it have 
done to warn her? None, only postponed the inevitable. Better 
use the knife at once, and let the centre of disease be cut out. 
Healing will soon set in if. 

“Tt is not in de Walden’s nature to be faithful, and Claire has 
not enough of the animal in her composition to master the brute 
in him. But it will go hard with her. My God! how hard! I 
did not know there was such strength and tenacity in that slight 
girlish creature. I thought it would be a matter of passionate 

. tears, a nervous attack or two, and then willing acceptance of con- 
solation from a truer, deeper love. Well, nothing can stop the 
course of events now. What an unspeakable grovelling idiot de 
Walden is. What a limp scoundrel in spite of his pleasant 
manners and frank bonhomie. To think of his winning such a 
wife as Claire. If only the coming struggle were over, her future 
may atone for the past. I must hold the helm unflinchingly in 
these rapids.” He extinguished the light and threw himself on 
the bed to sleep the unbroken sleep usually attributed to the 
just. 





* * * * 
Breakfast was unusually late next day, and Lord de Walden was 
one of the first to appear. He looked none the worse of his night 
journey, and though rather thoughtful he was gentler and more 
complacent than usual. Claire had gone to his dressing-room on | 
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her way to see the boy before breakfast, and found him already 


- dressed. 


‘‘Are you not very tired, Guy ?” she asked, offering him her 
cheek. “How unreasonable of that railway man to send for 
you.” 

“You see, business is tyrannical,” he returned, kissing her 
coldly, “and I really wanted to see—this—person before he went 
back to town. It tired me no more than staying a couple of 
hours in those hot rooms.” 

“Was your meeting satisfactory ? ” 

“Yes, quite. I have at last made up my mind; anything is 
better than uncertainty.” 

“Tam sure it is. I am going on to see the boy. Will you 
come ?” 

‘‘No,” said Lord de Walden quickly, “I must go and play host. 
“Most of the bores you have collected disperse to-day, do they 
not ?” 

“‘ They are not all bores, Guy; but I shall not be sorry when we 
are once more alone.” 

“‘ Then you had better run up to town and see your father. He 
seems to wish it.” 

“T should like to do so very much.” With a smile and nod 
she left the room. 

At length the Beaumont Royal party dispersed. Ferrars had gone 
to town for an indefinite time. He had talked of visiting Algiers, 
intending to penetrate into the desert, and if possible to get a shot 
or two at a lion. Claire hoped he would not go, but did not think 
much about it, for her heart and her thoughts were absorbed in 
the hope that de Walden’s strange mood, his unaccountable cold- 
ness, would vanish as mysteriously as it came. The last guest to 
leave was the utility young lady before mentioned. She was a 
bright, good-humoured girl, always ready to make herself useful 
and agreeable, and a favourite with both Lord and Lady de Walden, 
and Claire went with her to the station. , 

“The worst of coming down to stay with you, dear Lady de 
Walden, is the pain of going away. Ido love Beaumont Royal; 
everything is so charming,” cried the parting guest. “And 
dearest Gerald ; you must not forget me, Gerald.” 

“Then you must come soon again. I am afraid Gerald is a 
very inconstant young man.” . 

* But you are coming to town, are you not, soon ?” 

** Next week, I hope,” returned Claire. 

‘‘ And you will bring Gerald ?” 

“IT think not. My visit will be but a short one, and it is not 
worth while to take him from his healthy home life. You must 
find out what is best worth hearing or seeing in the way of concerts 
and plays, Miss Colville. We can get Stephen Ferrars to be our 
squire ; de Walden does not care much for these places.” 
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‘That will be quite delightful. Oh, here we are. It seems a 
shame to go away in such lovely weather; it is the finest we have 
had since I came.” 

They were somewhat late, so their adieux were necessarily 
short, and having kissed her hand so long as the train was in sight, 
Claire and her boy re-entered the carriage and drove towards home. 

About half-way, she told the coachman to stop, and alighting, 
took a path which led through a wooded dell and across a corner 
of moor land, to her own grounds. 

She walked slowly to allow of Gerald’s running to and fro, 
gathering bracken on the sprays of bramble still to be found, while 
her own heart beat at the prospect of the evening alone with her 
husband—it seemed long since they had passed one together— 
surely he would talk confidentially. If so, she would answer in 
the same tone, and thus they might slide back to their old happy 
terms; he would perhaps tell her what had jarred upon him and 
jangled the sweet bells of their hitherto harmonious intercourse ? 

The slight frosty crispness of the air cheered and invigorated 
her. It was such pure delight, too, to watch the free graceful 
movements of the active healthy child, to whom mere existence 
was ajoy. The russet of the wintry woods had infinite beauty ; 
the bare branchlets and innumerable twigs made a lace-like 
tracery against the saffron of the wintry sunset sky, the cry of the 
woodpecker, which came from where the bracken gather round 
the roots of the beeches, and many-coloured fungi hang about the 
moss-grown tree-stumps, the murmurous indistinct rustling of 
withered foliage under foot and the naked branches overhead, as 
some feathered stragglers uttered an occasional note, the gleams 
of light upon the grey and brown stems, the sense of waking 
nature already stirring the early January atmosphere, all combined 
to fill Claire’s heart with a sense of the inexhaustible beauty which 
adorns man’s dwelling-place. 

The boy would run to her, and walking heside her, clasp her 
hand for a minute and cry, “I like to walk with you, mother; 
you don’t mind how much I run about.” 

In such a mood Claire felt she did not fear the future which 
-only that morning looked threatening and gloomy. The cloud 
which seemed to shut her out from the light and warmth of her 
husband’s love must banish at the exorcism of truth and wifely 
patience. 

The path followed by Claire and her little son led to a small 
gate into the thicket which bordered the avenue; by this time the 
boy was well-nigh tired out, and walked soberly enough by his 
‘mother’s side, as they stepped into the gravelled roadway and 
turned towards the house. 

“We are close at home now, mother dear. We shall not be 
long, shall we?” he said bravely enough, but Claire divined his 


fatigue. 
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“ Yes, quite soon, darling. Would you like to go back and rest 
in the lodge ?” 

“ Hark!” cried the child, interrupting her, “there is a horse 
coming.” 

Lady de Walden listened, and heard the advancing tramp; the 
next moment a dog-cart came swiftly round a bend in the 
avenue. It was driven by her husband. 

*‘ Hullo, Claire!” he exclaimed, pulling up, “ I have been wait- 
ing for you. They brought me word you were walking home ; you 
have been an immense time about it.” 

“One does not make much progress with Gerald,” returned 
Claire, her heart chilled by the moody irritable expression of her 
husband’s face, the harshness of his voice. “ He is very tired, poor 
little man. I wish you would drive us to the house if you are not 
in a great hurry.” 

“ Come up, then,” said de Walden; “TI have not much time to 
spare.” 

The smart groom lifted up the child and then ran to the 
horse’s head while de Walden stretched down his hand to his 
wife. 

‘“‘ Where are you going, Guy ?” she asked rather timidly. 

“To see Hawkins ” (naming his agent, who lived at Blanchester). 
“‘T have a good deal of business to settle with him.” 

‘Shall I put off dinner for half-an-hour ? ” 

“No. I may take some dinner with him. I want to finish all 
I have to do, for I must go up to town to-morrow morning. Can 
you come, Claire ?” 

“Not in the morning. Can you not wait for the 3.30 train ?” 

“IT would rather not. But I will see if I can.” 

“T wish you would come back to dinner, Guy. I quite looked 
forward to a quiet evening with you.” 

“Quiet! I don’t ‘think we have been wildly gay. Ill come 
back if I can, and you might write to your father to say we are 
coming. There, lift the boy down, James—mind the wheel, 
Gerald—take gare of yourself,” as.Claire alighted ; “ I’ll come back 
as soon as I can.” De Walden turned the horse sharply round and 
drove off at a quick trot. , 

Darkness that might be felt settled down on his wife’s heart as 
she thought, “ Good God! is it possible that he does not like to be 
left alone with me ?” 

Neither looks nor voice betrayed her, however. She took tea 
with her son in his newly-established school-room. She saw him 
safely tucked up in his little bed; she went through the forms of 
dressing and sitting down to dinner ; she wrote a cheerful, affection- 
ate letter to her father, promising to be with him the day but one 
after. 

But life seemed leaving her—the life of love and hope. 

What spell was upon them both? She would speak to Guy once 
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more—in spite of Stephen’s warning. It was better to go to town ; 
any change would be better than the present state of things. Was 
it always to be like this? If so, better die, only for Gerald! No, 
she could never leave Gerald; so the weary hours passed till she 
felt justified to go to bed, when the various clocks in Bower Hall 
chimed half-past ten. Then she lay long awake, sobbing, till she 
heard de Walden’s footsteps pass her door on the way to his own 
room. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BOLT FALLS. 


DE WALDEN postponed his journey to a later hour in compliance 
with his wife’s wish. He was busy writing in the library all the 
morning, and when they met at an early luncheon he was grave 
and preoccupied, silent, but not impatient as was his wont when 
displeased or put out. 

“Something must be seriously wrong,” thought Claire—and 
was, curiously enough, a little consoled by the reflection. Ifit was 
some serious matter unconnected with herself, he would tell her 
later on, and it might explain much. 

She observed, too, that he took a peculiarly tender farewell of 
Gerald, and affection to the boy always gratified her. 

“Come back soon, mother,” was her son’s parting injunction. 

“I will, my own dear. Shall I bring grandpapa with me ?” 

‘Yes, and Stubbs.” Stubbs was a great hero in the young 
heir’s estimation. 

“TI will try, Gerald,” and she bent forward as the carriage 
moved off to see the last of the boy, who stood on the steps kissing 
his little hand to her. 

‘Have you told your father you are going to pay him a visit ? ” 
asked de Walden as they drove through the gates. 

“T said I was coming up with you. I did not intend going to 
stay with my father, but if——” 

“T suggest it because I don’t suppose you would like to stay alone 
at an hotel, and if I can get through my business, as I think I 
_ shall, I want to run down to Southampton. Stephen Ferrars is 
there now, I fancy. He has some scheme about a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, and is going to overhaul his yacht.” 

“Indeed ! he did say something about it yesterday, but I hardly 
heeded him. Very well, I shall go and see my father as soon as 
I have dined, and say I will take up my abode with him. He will 
be delighted, but I think Stubbs and Mrs. Gregg would be put out 
if I brought my baggage there to-night.” 

“Very likely,” said de Walden, and relapsed into silence, which 
he scarcely broke during the journey. 

It was always a source of pride and pleasure to General Granard 
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when his daughter came to stay with him. He had a room 
specially set apart for her, which no one else was allowed to occupy. 
Indeed, a resident visitor except Lady de Walden was unknown in 
the general’s domicile, and on her part she readily accepted the 
attendance of Mrs. Gregg in lieu of her own maid, in order to 
make as little difference as possible in her father’s establishment. 

On the present occasion she had brought that functionary to 
town supposing she was to remain with her husband during their 
brief stay, but decided to send her back, 

The morning after their arrival, de Walden went forth early, 
returning after a couple of hours’ absence, to find his wife dressed 
to go out. 

‘I waited to see you, Guy,” she said, “before I went out shop- 
ping ; I have several things to get, and Parker can take them back 
to Beaumont; I shall want her no longer.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Lord de Walden vaguely ; “ I have barely time 
to catch the train.” 

“Will you not take something to eat ?” 

“No, I don’t want anything. I shall dine with Stephen.” 

“When do you think you will return ?” 

“TI don’t know ; [am not sure; but do not trouble yourself about 
me; stay as short or as long a time as you like with the general.” 

Here a waiter came in and announced, “ Cab at the door, my 
lord ; shall I put on the luggage ?” 

*“ Yes, yes,” impatiently ; “Iam coming. Good-bye, Claire,” he 
continued, as the man closed the door; she noticed that he grew 
red, then pale, and that his voice was unsteady; “ you 
you'll be quite comfortable at your father’s. I’m afraid I have 
not been all I ought to have been; there isn’t a better woman in 
the world than you are, and you'll be happier by-and-by.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her brow kindly, but it was no 
lover’s kiss. 

“ Dear Guy, you can always make me happy,” she returned with 
quivering lips, while her moist eyes shone with love and hope. 

Surely the old days of trust and tenderness would come again 
when he returned ; though his manner was strange and constrained, 
it was full of promise. 

“God bless you,” he returned, and turning quickly away, he 
hurried down stairs ; the windows of the room looked into a dif- 
ferent street from that on which the entrance opened, and she 
could not see him get into the cab; so she stood where he had 
left her, struggling to control an hysterical inclination to a flood of 
tears. Her heart beat wildly ; did he mean that he would open his 
heart to her and tell her the true reason of the extraordinary 
change which had taken place? Ifso, the happiness, the heavenly 
security of her life would return, and all would be well. How 
foolish of her to weep over dawning joy. 

* * 
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General Granard found a very charming and cheerful guest in 
his daughter as they discussed the dainty little dinner which he 
had ordered in honour of his guest. 

She was an admirable listener, she played his favourite airs on 
her own old piano, and tried a hit at backgammon, in which she 
was satisfactorily beaten. 

Ten o’clock, the general’s hour for retiring, came quickly. 
“ Good-night, dear father; I am so glad to see you quite yourself 
again. You must come down to Beaumont Royal as soon as the 
days are a little longer. You know we are quite sheltered from 
east wind.” 

“Certainly, my dear child; only prudential motives keep me 
from paying you a visit now. It is a treat to be with you and 
your excellent husband.” 

* I wrote to Lilly Sandys to come and see me to-morrow, and 
though I had no opportunity of asking your permission, I said you 
would be glad to see her at luncheon.” 

“Of course, of course ; you must give her some sound advice, 
my dear; she is rather a self-opinionated young lady. Good-night, 
my love ; I hope Mrs. Gregg will make you comfortable.” 

‘She always does,” returned Claire, kissing him affectionately. 

Then she looked for and found a volume, wherewith to occupy 
herself to the exclusion of trying thoughts. 

Lady de Walden was too naturally helpful and independent to 
miss the personal attentions of a maid, only it was a little fatiguing 
to brush out her long hair, and when that was accomplished, she 
tried to give her attention to her book; but in vain. Memory 
would hold up the months which had passed since she had last 


slept under her father’s roof, and through that weary waste of. 


weeks she had not known a happy day. Now she ventured to 
hope that the clouds were lifting, something unpleasant lurked 
behind them she was sure, something de Walden was reluctant to 
tell her. What couldit be? This question occupied her imagina- 
tion for a while. 

‘“‘ He was rich, certainly, but racing or gambling could cripple 
the most princely fortune. He had lost somewhat heavily last 
spring at the Derby, but—she knew all his life—there could belittle 
or nothing else. Of late and even before she had gone to Paris, 
he had been a good deal to and fro to town, to the Cowes regatta 
and other places ; but he had never stayed away long. No, there 
could not be much the matter.” 

She had quite outlived the phase of girlish adoration which 
accepted all he did as wisest and best, and reached that deeper 
strata of tenderness which loves warmly, in spite of faults and 
failings plainly perceived. 

For long she feared that she had unconsciously displeased her 
husband, but his parting words disabused her mind of this impres- 
sion. If he had no fault to find with her, all would go well; for 
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it must indeed be some very terrible crime which she could not 
forgive him. In a day or two he would be with her again, and 
after the delicious excitement of reconciliation, the heavenly peace 
and confidence of their former life would again enwrap them, and 
their halcyon existence renew itself with redoubled sweetness. 

Soothed by these anticipations, Claire fell asleep with a happy 
smile upon her lips. 


* * * * * 


It need scarcely be said that Lilly Sandys gladly and punctually 
kept the appointment made for her by her much admired friend, 
who welcomed her cordially. 

Lady de Walden took a deep interest in her father’s god-child ; 
the curious pessimist nature of the girl touched her warmly 
sympathetic heart, and it was probably this unspoken comprehen- 
sion which drew Lill so strongly to her. 

* How nice you look, Lilly,” she said as they were taking their 
coffee after luncheon; “ and what a pretty hat! Is it not pretty, 
father ?” 

“ Quite charming,” cried the general gallantly. 

In fact their little protégée had one of those interesting faces 
which, although absolutely plain, could sometimes brighten into 
beauty. Her soft dark eyes were very speaking, and with her 
brow and eyebrows were the best part of her face; her little nose 
was impudently retroussé, and her mouth wide and altogether by 
no means beautiful, save that when it smiled it had a pleasant ex- 
pression of thoughtful sweetness. She was in general colourless, 
but her brunette skin was soft and delicately smooth. She had 
an artist’s eye for the becoming, and appeared alternately in 
admirably well suited garb or in reckless untidiness. On this 
occasion she had a dress of dark blue serge, very gracefully made, 
and a small hat of the same colour in velvet, in one side of which 
a bright red wing nestled, and the deep bronze-brown curls of her 
thick short hair made a sort of feathery edge to the velvet of her 
headgear. 

“‘T am very glad you like it,” said Lilly blushing ; “ this dress 
cost me a quantity of money, and as soon as it came home I pulled 
it to pieces. Dressmakers are so stupid.” 

“You should make your own dresses, child,” said the general. 

“TI don’t like that exactly; sewing the foundation and the 
hems and things is hateful ; but I like draping and trimming. If 
I do not get on with art, I will turn dressmaker, only I haven’t 
money enough.” 

‘I hope I shall never see my old comrade’s name over a shop,” 
said the general with grave disapproval. 

“Well, you shall not,” returned Lill quietly; “of course I 
should call myself madame something.” 

‘What nonsense that seems,” cried Lady de Walden. 
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“I don’t think it is,” said Lill, and after a pause asked, “ Where 
is Lord de Walden ? ” 

“He has gone to Southampton to see the ‘Siren,’ Stephen 
Ferrars’ yacht. I had a letter from Stephen this morning, and I 
think they will both come to town to-morrow. I am afraid Mr. 
Ferrars is going-to the Mediterranean, and even in that sunny 
clime, February can be very disagreeable.” 

** How lucky he is to be able to go. I wish he would take me.” 

*‘T thought you did not like Mr. Ferrars ?” 

“No, I don’t like him, but I should like his yacht and seeing 
all sorts of places.” 

“You mercenary little wretch,” exclaimed Lady de Walden 
laughing. ‘Come, if we do not go to your studio soon, there will 
not be light enough.” 

“It is quite near; can you walk?” 

“Can I walk?” repeated Claire. ‘ What a question to put to 
a country woman. I can do seven or eight miles and eat my 
dinner afterwards.” 

“ Better have a cab,” urged the general. 
“T want a walk,” said his daughter, so after brief preparation, 





the friends started. 

It was a soft grey day; how vividly Claire remembered it ever 
after. 

About twenty minutes’ brisk walking through shabby streets 
and damp villas, the remains of the old suburbs not yet swept 
away to make room for Queen Anne mansions and palatial 
flats, they turned into what really was a stable lane, but of the 
better sort, that is, it was chiefly occupied by private stables ; they 
paused at a small door in what seemed a dead wall, till, looking 
high up, a huge wide window might be seen. 

*‘There’s some one there,” said Lilly, trying her key, but in 
vain, and she pulled the bell, which responded with a hysteric 
jingle. 

The door was almost immediately opened by Mrs. Stepney. 

“‘T am so glad you are here,” exclaimed Lill. ‘Here is Lady 
de Walden.” 

“ Pray walk in.” 

Claire stepped into a little box-like entry and followed her 
leader up three or four steps into a large, lofty room. It was un- 
mistakably a studio: bits of tapestry hung on the walls, a well- 
worn Turkey carpet covered part of the floor, bundles of tall dusty 
reeds and grasses filled the corners, worn chairs, easels, pots of 
brass and earthenware, the usual artistic paraphernalia, furnished 
the wide space. 

“What a nice large place,” said Claire glancing round. “I 
always enjoy ranging about a studio, and as Lord de Walden 
rarely buys pictures and does not care about art, I do not often 
have the chance of seeing one.” 
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‘‘ Well, we are very pleased to see you,” returned Mrs. Stepney. 

“Thank you. I have wished to make your acquaintance and 
thank you also for your kindness to my little friend.” 

“ There is nothing to thank me for; I hope we are some comfort 
to each other.” 

Then Lady de Walden proceeded to examine the work of the 
“chums,” and was a good deal struck with the cleverness of some 
of Mrs. Stepney’s pastels. Finally, that lady proceeded to boil the 
kettle on a stove which stood at one side of the room and heated 
it overmuch, while Lill set forth cups and saucers, a brown loaf 
and a pat of butter. 

Lady de Walden spent a very pleasant hour. She enjoyed 
listening to the friends’ talk of art, though at that period of her 
life she was interested in pictures without knowing much of them, 
and she threw herself heartily into their plans and projects. Over 
all, the dawning light of hope shed a shimmer of silvery radiance 
on the merest commonplace. 

Then Lilly Sandys, with some diffidence, asked the momentous 
question, * Would Lady de Walden sit to her ?” 

Claire was quite ready to do so, only when and how could it be 
managed ? “ For at the latest I shall return to Beaumont Royal next 
week,” she said. 

“And when you come back it will be too late,” quoth Lil. 

loomily. 

“Twill tell you how we can manage it,” resumed Claire with 
animation. “ My father is coming to me some time next month, 
then the days will be longer and the light better—come with him ; 
you shall make a studio of any room you choose, and paint me as 
much as you like. You will spare her, will you not, Mrs. 
Stepney ?” 

“Of course I will, gladly, though of course she is her own 
mistress.” 

This plan was fully discussed and temporarily agreed to, Claire 
flattering herself she had cunningly secured a téte-d-téte with her 
husband for the next three weeks at least. 

Then Mrs. Stepney herself fetched a cab, and, well pleased with 
her day, Claire returned to her father, who professed himself much 
relieved by his daughter’s report of Mrs. Stepney. 

“ That curious little creature, Lilian, wants six or eight months 
of twenty-one, and if she came to grief people would blame the 
Traceys, and myself especially, being her father’s old friend. Now 
I always pictured this Mrs. Stepney as an under-bred bohemian, 
dangerous sort of woman.” 

‘‘ She is not, indeed, my dear father. She is not conventional, 
but there is no tinge of anything common about her ; she is grave, 
quiet, rather stern, and her face suggests that she has a history.” 

“Women with histories are most objectionable ; the ‘ history’ is 
seldom to their credit,” said the general peevishly, and the 
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subject dropped as two of his favourite neighbours, Mr. and the 
Honourable Mrs. Tracey, came in to make up his whist party and 
enjoy the agreeable society of Lady de Walden. 

When Claire retired to her room, the attentive Mrs. Gregg told 
her that during the evening a commissionnaire had called with a 
letter for “ my lord;” on being told that he was out of town, but 
would probably return to-morrow, he declined to leave the letter, 
and said he would call again. 

“It was from some of those business people who are always 
teasing him,” thought Claire. ‘He has had no peace since the 
railway was begun. I wonder I had uo letter from him, but no 
doubt he will be with me to-morrow, and I will receive him as 
warmly and joyously as if no mysterious cloud had ever come 
between us.” With this gracious resolution warming her heart 
Claire fell asleep. 


* * * * * 





It was the general’s habit since his illness to breakfast in his 
own room, after which he made a rather elaborate toilette. So 
Claire took hers alone in the cosy little dining-room, rejoiced by a 
long letter from “Nurse,” with ample details respecting the 
speeches and deeds of the boy. 

She was rather pleased not to find one from de Walden, as it was a 
sign he would be with her that day; perhaps he was even now 
breakfasting at his hotel with Stephen Ferrars. How she hoped 
he would come alone to see her in the first instance. 

Having written to nurse and inquired for her father, who re- 
ported himself as having a slight chill, and did not think he would 
leave his room till luncheon time, Claire tried to do some needle- 
work, but her nervous impatience for her husband’s coming made 
her restless, feverish. 

Eleven o’clock chimed from the Louis Quatorze clock on the 
mantelpiece—her own gift—and Stubbs brought her a letter 
directed in her husband’s writing. She was startled to receive it, 
when she felt so sure of his being in town, and opened it too 
hastily to notice that it bore a foreign stamp. 

“Tt is a difficult and a cruel letter I have to write, Claire,” was 
the ominous beginning, and the profound amazement these words 
created continued unabated, to the exclusion at first of all other 
feelings, till she had finished it. ‘What I have to tell must be 
told, and no gloss of words can soften it. 

‘When we parted two days ago it was for ever. I know I am 
treating you badly—basely ; but I do so under the influence of 
= strongest, deepest passion that ever urged a man to wrong- 

oing. 

“We were both young when we married—too young to know 
what was really essential to each in the other. Your quiet gentle 
character might have remained satisfied with a routine of decent 
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duties ; but to me the stagnation was intolerable. Still, I might 
have endured it and made no sign had not fate, or what religious 
people would perhaps term Providence, thrown across my path a 
woman of a stronger, warmer, richer nature, who, unconsciously to 
herself, laid her spell upon me from the first. She avoided me, 
and resisted me long. On my head be it. I too did not yield to 
what has been our destiny without a struggle; but destiny has 
been too strong for us both. For me she has given up name and 
fame, and all that a woman values most. Can I sacrifice less ? 
All this will be incomprehensible to you. The depths of passion - 
are unknown to you.. Had you loved as J would be loved—loved 
as a true, ripe, womanly woman only can love, you would never 
have shown such extraordinary insensibility to the change in me, 
which you observed, yet could not understand. We have both 
gone through a terrible trial. I would not live over again the 
last few months to add years to my life. Do not imagine I am 


. indifferent to your sufferings. You have been the gentlest and 


best of wives. I can only hope that your sweet serenity may save 
you from the fiery anguish I have endured. 

“Your father will advise and protect you, and no doubt counsel 
you to break the links which hold you to such a scoundrel as I 
must seem. Whatever is most for your happiness and welfare I 
will further so far as I can; but from henceforth my loyalty, my 
fidelity are due to her who bfaves all for me—the scorn, the con- 
demnation of society, the helplessness from which I only can lift 
her, while to you will be given respect, sympathy, universal con- 
sideration. 

‘As to our boy, matters can be arranged hereafter. 

‘So, with all esteem and regard, I bid you farewell. 

“DE WALDEN.” 


Claire read it all, too dazed and confounded to perceive the full 
meaning of this extraordinary epistle. Was it an ill-concerted 
hoax? Had Guy lost his senses? It was not—could not be real. 
Why, the whole style of the letter was totally unlike Guy’s brief 
staccato, often ungrammatical sentences. It was his writing, but 
he—he never composed it. Where was he? There was no 
address ; the date was the day before, the postmark “ Calais.” 
This was the touch that forced reality upon her. 

He had crossed the sea, and she had lost him! 

A wild impulse to scream aloud, to rush away she knew not 
where, to let her senses go, to do she knew not what, whirled her 
distracted brain round and round in a maelstrém of grief and 
terror. She stood erect, stiffened by the paralyzing blow which 
had fallen upon her, scarcely conscious where she was, or what 
had stunned her. 

“ Mr. Ferrars, my lady,” said Stubbs, opening the door. 

Claire made no movement. She scarcely heard the words. 
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Ferrars came in quickly, but paused at sight of the nearly dis- 
traught woman, who stood there as if turned to stone. 

“Claire,” he cried as the door closed, springing to her side, 
‘‘ what—what has happened ? ” 

She passed her hand over her eyes, then seized his arm convul- 
sively, while she thrust the letter into his hand. “ Read it,” she 
said in a low monotonous voice, as if that of some mere machine. 
“The writing is Guy’s, but the words—the phrases are not his. 
I don’t know what it means, do you? Yet, it frightens me. 
Stephen, read it,” while she still clutched his arm and gazed in- 
tently into his face as if she sought there the impression he 
received. 

How slowly he read the lines! how dark his brow grew! how 
set the mouth! When he had finished, the hand holding the 
fatal letter dropped to his side, and his eyes sought hers with a 
look of so much pain, so much compassion, that she felt as if a 
bolt of ice shot through her heart. 

“‘Stephen,” she cried in a tone of anguish, “ you believe it is 
true ?—that it is his own real letter ?” 

‘Sit down,” said Ferrars hoarsely. 

She obeyed him, her wide-open horror-struck eyes still fixed on 
his, as if awaiting’ the verdict of life or death. 

“ T dreaded this,” he resumed, speaking with an effort ; “but I 
did not think the blow would fall so soon. I hoped——” 

“You dreaded it; you—you thought it possible. Why—why 
did you not save him—and me?” 

“ Ah! Claire, you cannot conceive how impossible salvation was 
when I began to see the danger signals.” 

She threw herself in a chair. “Must I believe that he has left 
me because he loves another better?” asked Claire slowly, as if 
distilling her words; then her head fell back asif she had fainted. 

Ferrars made a quick movement as if to ring for assistance. 
Without rising, she caught his hand and held it with a degree of 
force which surprised him. 

“No one but you,” she murmured ; “ only you, Stephen.” 

He stopped and held her hand gently in silence. In a second or 
two she seemed to gather strength and sat upright. 

“T must understand it all,” she said firmly. “I shall have 
ample time to grieve.” A vivid flush had replaced her pallor, and 
her poor strained eyes were feverishly bright. “I am quite 
composed now.” She drew away her burning hand and held it out 
for the letter, which Stephen had flang from him. He gave it to 
her; she looked at it in silence for a moment, and then asked 
calmly : 

‘Whom has he preferred to me ?” 

‘Have you no idea?” was the counter question, spoken with 
reluctance and averted eyes. 

“How could I? Tell me everything; surely I may know, now 
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that it is too late,” bitterly; “do not put me to torture by 
asking questions.” 

en, Claire, I will tell you everything,” drawing a chair 
beside her and looking away while he spoke; “at least so far as I 
know. Your unfortunate blinded husband has fallen a victim to 
one of the deepest devils ever embodied in woman’s form—Mrs. 
Repton.” 

“Mrs. Repton!” echoed Claire, shrinking back as if she had 
received a blow. “Can this be possible? He did not even seem 
to like her; he saw so little of her.” 

*‘ More than you or I think. He had met her before she came 
to live with the Thorpes. You know when you were beaten down 
with grief for your baby girl; with your usual unselfishness, you 
rather encouraged de Walden to go up to town—you know his 
horse Quicksilver came in second for the Oaks, and he was a good 
deal with a horsey set. We were together when we met Mrs. 
Repton at a supper—a supper given by one of those nondescript 
women who are asked to large gatherings only. At first Mrs. 
Repton bestowed her attentions on me, and I rather thought / 
was the game that drew her to the Grange. Then you went to 
your father, and, in short, soon after your return de Walden and 
I nearly quarrelled because I ventured to speak to him about Mrs. 
Repton. Then she left, and you remember he was obliged to go 
more than once to London. Again I spoke, but in vain ; I almost 
hoped to persuade him to cruise with me in the Mediterranean ; 
but when he joined me the day before yesterday I saw that some 
crisis was at hand. We dined together, he hardly spoke; yester- 
day he did not appear; I inquired, and found he had left the 
hotel. I came up to town; no sign of him; I sent a letter here 
last night to ascertain (without startling you) if he were with 
you, but this,” touching the letter, “ explains all.” 

Lady de Walden looked at it, her lips close shut, while the folds 
of her dress rose and fell with the strong beating of her heart. 

“He speaks of my ‘extraordinary insensibility to the change I 
observed yet could not understand,’” she said, reading from her 
husband’s letter. “Oh! Stephen, yow counselled me to suppress 
my feelings, to wear a smooth face. Had I known the truth—had 
I shown him that he was killing me, I might have kept him— 
have saved him.” 

“For God’s sake don’t let that idea get hold of you, Claire,’ , 
cried Ferrars flushing a deep red and then growing white. “I gave 
you what I believed—what I still believe—was the best advice.- 
Tears and appeals would only have driven de Walden from you 
sooner; you do not understand your husband a bit. He may 
repent by-and-by, but from the time that woman fastened her 
fangs upon him the case was hopeless.” 

‘Then why did you not remonstrate with her?” 

Ferrars laughed bitterly. 
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. Do you imagine any words of mine would have induced Mrs. 
Repton to relinquish her prey ?” 

‘Then, Stephen ”—rising with a resolute air—‘*help me to 
save him, even now. Go, dear Stephen—find out where he is— 
go to him from me; I will give you a letter. Oh! he cannot t:rn 
from the letter I will write. Bring him back—save his name.’ 

“What! Will your pride permit you to receive him ? ” 

“TI have no pride apart from him. Were we only affianced 
lovers I would readily let him go free and make what choice he 
liked. But I am his wife—the guardian of his honour—and 
I will leave nothing undone that can save his name—my son’s 
name—from the disgrace that will fall upon it if this frightful 
outrage of social law gets noised abroad. His solicitors or his 
bankers will know his address. Go quickly; tell him I will never 
reproach him—say I will think of him as for the moment 
possessed.” 

* Claire,” exclaimed Ferrars, “I did not think you loved him so 
profoundly.” 

“It is not love,” she said in clear firm accents. “It is the 
memory of past love. Do you think if he came back to me to- 
morrow my life could ever be what it has been? That peace and 
faith and security could ever dwell with me again? But I will 
not let him be cast away for want of a saving, a restraining hand. 
No! the thought of the jeers, the cynical jests and laughter, the 
comments and ‘ particulars’ that will flow from every tongue in 
‘society ’ over the downfall of the man I so fondly loved and 
still love, maddens me. You will help me, Stephen; above 
all, help me to keep the hideous secret.” 

“T will attempt anything on earth you ask me,” said Ferrars, 
gazing at her with profound surprise. “TI will try to find out 
where he is. Write your letter and send it to my hotel. If I get 
any clue I will start to-night, but—I leave little hope. You must 
tell your father, Claire—he must be told.” 

“ No, no, no!” she cried, wringing her hands. “Not till I see 
you again. How could I tell him that my beloved—my husband, 
my knight whom I thought the soul of honour—had fallen, fallen, 
fallen?” With a gesture of despair she fled from the room, leav- 
ing Ferrars stunned, overwhelmed by the intensity of her grief, 
her horror. 


(To be continued.) 



















